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INTEODTTOTION. 



Rhetoric may be defined as the science of language- 
forms, and the art of expression. 

As a science, it treats of the principles that underlie 
discourse ; as an art, it applies these principles to compo- 
sition. 

The consideration of the various sentence-forms is the 
first step necessar3\ In addition to this, we must find 
out, by trials the kinds of discourse to which they are 
adapted : one form of sentence may be used in narration ; 
another, in argumentation. 

When words are the subject of inquiry, their particular 
meanings and their fitness for the positions in which they 
are to serve, must be attentively regarded. 

Synthesis will enable us to understand the true value 
of the different forms. Whilst much is to be gained by 
analysis, such knowledge becomes available, for the pur- 
poses of expression,only when we have acquired facility 
in exercising it. The difficulty of remedying the defects 
of discourse is materially diminished when it has become 

an easy matter for us to vary the form in which a thought 
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16 ;>.• WTBODUCTION. * 

may ^e. Expressed, or select the words that correctly 
signifv our ideas. , ^ 

Composition treats of the arrangement of our thoughts 
in accordance with the principles of logic. It enables us 
both to make useful to ourselves the information we may 
possess^ and also to render it available to others. It 
calls into use any powers of invention that we may^s- 
sess, and shows us how to dispose the parts which belong 
to the treatment of a subject, in a natural and effective 
order. In its details, it pays close attention to the re- 
quirements of .Rhetoric. ^ 
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PART I 



SENTENCES AND THEIR PARTS. 

1. A Sentence is a collection of words expressing a 
thought. Sentences must be regarded as the units of 
discourse. 

H'ote. — Although the present work presupposes some knowledge of 
English Grammar and Analysis, it has been thought best to introduce an 
elementary treatment of sentences and words. 

2. The essential parts of every sentence are, a Subject 
and a Predicate: as, "The boy [subject] reads a book 
[predicate]." 

3. The subject of a sentence may be any part of speech 
that can be used substantively ; the predicate may con- 
sist of any finite form of a verb, or of to he with an 
attributive adjective or predicate nominative, or of any 
auxiliary verb with its complementary part. 

4. A Clause is a sentence used as a modifier of another 
sentence, and introduced by some -word showing its 
dependency. 

Note. —The expressions, independent clause and dependent clause, 
have been avoided in the treatment of sentences. It seems to be unnec- 
essary to multiply the terms used in classification. 

5. Clauses are of three kinds : — 

(a.) Adjective. — : '* The man who applies himself will 

succeed." 

2 (17) 



18 ' RHETORICAL METHOD. 

( &. ) Adverbial. — ''He was ill when lie was in the city.*' 
(c.) Substantive. — " TJiat lie wishes to go is evident." 

6. A Phrase consists of several words connected 
together in sense, but contains neither subject nor 
predicate. 

7. There are two kinds of phrases : — 

( a. ) Prepositional. — ' ' Of Rome. " " In the morning. ' ' 
(6.) Participial. — " Having many friends. " 

Remark. —A phrase may stand as the subject or object of an action. 

8. Parenthetical Expressions consist of words, phrases, 
or clauses, not connected in their construction with the 
sentences in which they occur. 

9. Parenthetical expressions are of two kinds : — 
(a.) Parentheses are entirely devoid of grammatical 

connection, and m-^y usually be omitted without special 
injury to the sense. 

Example, — *' Such citizens (if they deserve to be so 
called) are of positive injury to the nation." 

(&.) Semi-parentheses, whilst independent of grammat- 
ical connection, are of such importance to the s^nse that 
they can not be omitted. 

Example, — "The man, as far as doing me service is 
considered^ is not my friend." 

RemarlL. — Semi -parenthetical expressions such as the preceding, 
are called absolute phrases. 

10. Adverbial expressions such as, — therefore^ in shorty 
and many connectives (when they can be omitted), should 
be regarded as parenthetical. The difficulty of giving 
such words and phrases grammatical connection, will in 
this way be avoided. 
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GRAMMATICAL CLASSIFICATION OP SENTENCES. 

11. Sentences, when classified according to their form, 
are of three kinds: Simple, Complex, and Compound. 

12. A Simple Sentence contains a single continuous 
thought, unmodified by a clause ; as, — 

"John studies his lesson." 

In this example, the simplest form which would contain the elements 
of a sentence, would bd John studies; this would be called the htae. 

13. The Subject or Predicate of a simple sentence may 
be compounded ; as, — 

"John and James have gone away." 
"The boys study and play." 

14. A Complex Sentence joins an explanatory clause to 
a simple sentence ; as, — 

"The house which you admire is for sale." 
15. Examples for Prctotioe. 

" Untremulous in the river clear, 
Towards the sky's image, hangs the imaged bridge." ^sj 

"Phosphorus is extensively used in the manufacture of friction 
matches." 

" I would not spend another such a night, 
Though 'twere to buy a world of happy days." 

16. Exercise. — Compose, — A simple sentence con- 
taining ten words; three complex sentences; a simple 
sentence with a compound subject ; a complex sentence 
containing two clauses. 

17. Exercise. — W*ite six subjects, and predicates suit- 
able for each; modify each part of these six bases by 
using adjectives and adverbs ; then, convert each adjec- 
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20 RHETORICAL METHOD. 

tive and adverb (if possible) into a clause naving the same 
meaning. 

18. Example for Explanation. 

The Base. — "Boys [subject] study [predicate]." 

With Adjective and Adverb. — " Good boys study diligently." 

Converting the Adjective into a Clause, we Jiave, — " Boys who are 
good study diligently." 

It is not possible to convert the adverb diligently into a clause ; but if 
we consider phrases that modify verbs, as adverbs, it would not be 
difficult to make the desired change. 

Replacing the adverb diligently by another adverb, ctt school, the 
sentence unconverted will read, — "Good boys study at school;" and 
converted, — *' Boys who are good study when they are at school." 

Remark. — For the purpose of simplifying the conversion of sen- 
tences, it will be well to consider all phrases, either as adjectives or 
adverbs. 

19. Exercise. — Add to three bases until they become 
simple sentences with compound subjects and predicates. 
Add to a base until it becomes a complex sentence con- 
taining a phrase and a parenthesis. 

20. Exercise. — Change six complex sentences to sim- 
ple form, by converting clauses into adjectives or adverbs. 
Use semi-parentheses in two complex sentences. 

21. Exercise. — Write five simple sentences containing 
active verbs, and change the verbs to passive form. Con- 
struct three complex sentences containing active verbs, 
and (if possible) change them to sentences having only 
passive verbs. 

22. Examples for Explanation. 

" The boys recited their lessons." Simpl? sentence with active verb. 

" Their lessons were recited by the boys." Simple sentence with pas- 
sive verb. 
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*' The stranger who made the inquiry has purchased the house." Com- 
plex sentence with active verbs. 

" The house has been purchased by the stranger by whom the inquiry 
was made." Complex sentence with passive verbs. 

Remarlc. — There Is usually a preference to be exercised in choosing 
between the active and passive forms. In the sentence, "The boys 
recited their lessons," the form is easy and pleasant; but, " Their lessons 
were recited by the boys," is somewhat forced and disagreeable. In 
the complex examples given, the first is far superior to the second; still, 
if the clause retained its verb in the active, the form—" The house has 
been purchased by the stranger who made the inquiry," is unexception- 
able. 

lSlairs«Bt;ioii. — In using the exercises, at least one example should 
be explained by the class, before the lesson is assigned for the next time. 
The exercises that appear in these pages are intended merely as samples 
of the work that should be done, and may be enlarged as occasion re- 
quires. Pupils should be required to render their sentences both orally 
and in writing. 

23. A Compound Sentence is formed by the union of 
two or more simple or complex sentences ; as, — 

"The pupils studied their lesson, and the teacher 
heard them recite it.** 

- When a compound sentence is composed of two or more complex 
sentences, it may be designated as compound complex, 

24. Compound sentences are of four kinds : — 

( a. ) Copulative, in which the connective is and or a 
similar conjunction ; as, — 

"The ship arrived and her cargo was sold.*' 

( &. ) Adversative or Antithetical, the two parts being 
connected by but or its equivalent ; as, — 

"He wished to continue the war, but his resources 
were exhausted.** ^ 

(c.) Disjunctive or Alternative, the parts being sepa- 
rated by or or nor; as, — 

" Return the pledge, or we must depart.*' 
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{d.) Illative, in which the second part may be regarded 
as the effect, result, or conclusion of the first part ; as, — 

"We have been extravagant ; therefore are we poor." 

25. When conjunctions are omitted from compound 
sentences, they are said to be loosely connected ; as, — 

'' Sing while we maj' ; another day will bring enough 
of sori*ow." 

There is usually no difficulty about supplying a connective, and sen- 
tences (loosely connected) can then be assigned to their proper classes. 

26. Below will be found a partial list of Connectives 
arranged bv classes. 



COPULATIVES. 


ADVERSATIVES. 


DISJUNCTIVES. 


ILLATIVES. 


And. 


But. 


Either, or. 


Therefore. 


Also. 


Yet. 


Neither, nor. 


Hence. 


Besides. 


Still. 


Though, yet. 


Accordingly. 


As well as. 


Nevertheless. 


Whether, or. 


For. 


Not only, "i 
But also, i 




Else. 


Consequently 






Then. 


Moreover. 






Whence. 
So. 



27. The combinations of and with some of the connect- 
ives given above, belong to the class of the second part of 
the connective. 

And so is illative ; And yety adversative. 



28. Examples for Praotioe. 

" It is the east, and Juliet is the sun." 

" The best laid schemes o' mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley, 
And lea'e us nought but grief an' pain, 
For promised joy." 

" The arena swims around him — he is gone, 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hailed the wretch who won." 
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" When the delay is nniuiially long, the sea betokens her impatience 
only by a deeper calm ; but the magnetic intensity manifests itself by 
what might be called a fiery humor in the sea." 

29. Exercise. — Compose, — five copulative compound 
sentences ; four illative ; three alternative ; three antithet- 
ical. Add to four simple sentences, so as to have them 
represent the four classes of compound sentences. 

30. Exercise. — Change six simple sentences to com- 
plex sentences, and then, if possible, to compound sen- 
tences. 

31. Example for Bzplanation. 

Simple. — Frequently, men possessing riches deserre pity. 

Complex.— Frequently, men who possess riches deserve pily. 

Compound.— Frequently men possess riches, and yet they deserve 
pity. 

In this last sentence, would it not be well to place frequently after 
they? 

Bemarlc. — If the passive forms were introduced into the foregoing 
example, the construction could be varied many times. (See Variety in 
Sentences.) 

32. Exercise. — Compose six loosely connected sen- 
tences, and show what connectives may be supplied in 
each. Change the form of four illative compound sen- 
tences, so that they will become complex sentences. 

Sngrs^stion. — state whether the changes required by this exercise 
benefit the sentences. 



VARIETY IN SENTENCES. 

33. Variety in the form of sentences is very desirable, 
since it relieves discourse of monotony. 

34. Some of the methods by which sentences may be 
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changed in their form have been already shown. In all 
such changes, the meaning must be carefully guarded, 
and in no case be altered to suit a different form. 

35. To compose well, close attention must be given to 
the form of the sentences used naturally. The kind of 
sentence used should not be considered while thoughts are 
being delivered; but after our composition is complete, — 
then is the time to review it and make such changes as 
seem best. 

36. These changes will come under the following: — 

1. Dividing long sentences, so as to form two or more 
short sentences. 

2. Uniting two or more short sentences. 

3. Changing phrases to clauses. 

4. Changing phrases to simple sentences. 

5. Changing the voice of verbs. 

ITote 1. — Under 3 would be included the change of an infinitive with 
its subject to the form of a clause. Such expressions as, "I 6&w it to be 
an old house," though employed by reputable English ^vriters, are inele- 
gant. The sentence quoted would be much improved if written, " I saw 
that it was an old house." 

Note 2. —In the case supposed under No. 4, it would usually be nec- 
essary to supply a connective of one of the four classes belonging to 
compound sentences. 

37. Example to illustrate the various ways in which the 
same thought may be expressed : — 

Simple Sentence.— After conquering Greece, Alexander entered 
Asia. 

Complex Sentence. — When he had conquered Greece, Alexander 
entered Asia. 

Compound Sentence.— Alexander conquered Greece; then he en- 
tered Asia. 

Compound Sentence.— Alexander entered Asia; he had previously 
conquered Greece. 
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Using Passive Verbs, — 

Simple Seittence.— After the conquest of Greece, Asia was entered 
by Alexander. 

Complex Sentence.— Asia was entered by Alexander, when Greece 
had been conquered by him. 

Compound Sentence.— Greece was conquered by Alexander; then, 
Asia was entered by him. 

In the case of a detached thought such as the one used above, changes 
of form are possible, which could not be made if the sentence were a 
part of discourse. It may be objected that some of the forms given are 
not identical in meaning; when this is true, the variation should be 
explained. On the whole, it seems that the thought under transforma- 
tion has not suffered materially. 

Many changes other than those selected may doubtless be given ; but 
sufficient has been done to illustrate the subject in hand. 

38. Exercise. — Express in six different ways, the fol- 
lowing propositions : — 

"The vigilance of Cicero thwarted the designs of 
Catiline." 

*' Good citizens respect the laws." 

"The enemy submitted and gave hostages." 

39. Exercise. — Select five long sentences from some 
familiar author or authoi*s, and divide them so as to have 
a number of complex or simple sentences. Show whether 
the thoughts of the author have been improved as to the 
form of their expression. 

Note.— Modem novelists, many of them, seem to prefer extended 
sentences. George Eliot and Disraeli employ many numbering from one 
hundred to two hundred words each. 

40. Exercise. —Compose fifteen short sentences (six 
to nine words each), relating to the same subject, and 
combine them so as to have only six or seven sentences. 

ITote.- In the translations of Victor Hugo's works, any number of 
short, connected sentences may be found to practise upon. 
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41. Exercise. — Give in proper English form, the fol- 
lowing sentences : — 

1. Having said these things, he departed. 

2. He knew it to be best. 

3. It has been done by us. 

4. They, fearing his approach, sought safety in flight. 
Compose three sentences like each of those in this ex- 
ercise, and show wherein ttiej'^ are faulty. 

Remark.— Many of the errors found in the compositions of pupils, 
are dne to the careless forms used in translating from foreign languages. 
This is unnecessary, since right instruction will give facility in changin^r 
the forms used in an exact translation, so as to have them agree with the 
requirements of our own language. 



PARAPHRASING. 

42. To Paraphrase is to restate the thoughts of another 
in our own words. 

It is the custom of many, when reading or listening to thoughts not 
readily understood, to paraphrase such thoughts in their own minds. 

43. When classes are permitted to recite the thoughts 
of their text-books in their own woids, each pupil will 
attempt to mould the thoughts he delivers, into the form 
which he uses most frequently. It is at such a time, that 
corrections in the form of sentences should be suggested. 

44. To change the thoughts of writers who employ 
only simple forms, is usually unnecessary; but when 
abstruse thoughts are to be mastered, then, paraphrasing 
is essential. 

45. Exercise. — Express in your own words, two 
paragraphs selected from the writTugs of Washington 
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Irving; two, from Charles Dickens; two, from Walter 
Scott. 

Remark.— There will Bometimes be a BorprlBtng ittffpniMiiii inlei^gth, 
between the paraphrase and the original from which it was made. 

46. Translations from other languages require skill in 
paraphrasing. 

47. Exercise. — Paraphrase fifteen or twenty lines 
selected from some foreign author; twenty lines from 
some English author, using words of one syllable only. 



EXPANSION OP SENTENCES. 

48. Sentences may be enlarged in form, either by 
paraphrasing, by the introduction of new ideas, or by 
employing both paraphrase and new ideas. 

49. Examples for illustration : — 

SiMPLB Sentence. — " Nothing marks the grave of the hero." 

Expanded. — " No monumental marble emblazons the deeds and fame 
of the hero ; a few round stones piled over his head are all that mark his 
grave ; yet his name (Marco Bozarris) is conspicuous among the greatest 
heroes and purest patriots of history." 

Simple Sentence.—" The rage of an angry man causes much mischief." 

Expanded. — "As the whirlwind in its fury tears up trees and deforms 
the face of nature ; as an earthquake in its convulsions overturns cities ; 
so the rage of an angry man throws mischief about him ; danger and 
destruction wait on his hand." 

60. Exercise. — Expand the following thoughts : — 
"The pen is mightier than the sword." 
"Virtue is its own reward." 
"Fortune favors the brave." 
" The first stroke is half the battle." 
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CLASSIFICATION BY USE. 

51. Sentences are classified according to use, as fol- 
lows : — 

1. Declarative, in which thoughts receive statement 
only. There are two kinds of declarative sentences : — 

(a.) Affirmative; as, '* He has been away." 
(6.) Negative ; as, *' He did not say so." 

2. Imperative, containing a command or entreaty. 

Example, — '-' Let him depart." 

Note. — In imperative sentences, the objection to inflnitive phrases 
with a subject in the objective case {Note 36) does not apply. 

3. Interrogative, containing a question. 
Example, — " What did you say? " 

4. Exclamative, expressing emotion. 
Example. — " How happy are we ! " 

52. The form of imperative, interrogative, and exclam- 
ative sentences is more emphatic than that of the 
declarative sentence. The emphasis is due to the posi- 
tion and number of the words used. Important words 
when transposed to the emphatic positions of a sentence — 
the beginning and the end — acquire considerable more 
force than ordinarily belongs to them. When words of 
minor importance, or such as can be readily supplied, are 
omitted, those which remain become more important. 

53. In certain English dialects, emphasis is gained by 
transposition, in the declarative sentence. 

Example, — "I like it not." 

Here we have both the omission of the weak auxiliary 
do, and the transposition of not to an emphatic position. 
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54. The abridgment of interrogative and exclamative 
sentences is frequently veiy effective in discourse, and 
the relationship existing between emotion and question 
deserves more extended treatment than is usually con- 
sidered necessary. 

55. When a question is to be asked, it should be given 
in as few words as will convey its full meaning. 

56. Declarations often gain in force when rendered in 
the form of question. 

Example, — 

Declaration. — ''Our fathers did not strive for 
this.'' 

Interrogation. — " Did our fathers strive for this? " 

Remark.— The word not is omitted in the interrogation, and would 
appear in the emphatic answer no. 

57. Questions of a highly emotional nature, are some- 
times best rendered as exclamations. 

Example. — " Was it for this our fathers strove ! " 

RemarlL. — It willbe of importance to give other forms to express 
the emotional quality found in the last example. 

58. Commands are frequently given in an exclamative 
form. 

Example, — 

"On, ye brave. 

Who rush to glory or the grave ! " 

59. Exercise. — Compose two declarative sentences; 
three imperative ; four interrogative ; four exclamative. 
Change the three imperative and four interrogative to 
exclamative sentences, and point out'any changes of form 
which may occur. 
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60. ExEBCiSE. — Select or compose three compound 
interrogative sentences; three complex imperative sen- 
tences ; four complex exclamative sentences. 

61. Exercise. — Change six complex declarative sen- 
tences to an interrogative and an imperative form. 

Bxample for Illiistration. 

Declarative Complex Sentence.— Nature inflicts punishment on 
him who disregards her laws. 

Interrogative Simple Sentence.— Can man disregard Nature's 
laws, and escape punishment? 

Exclamative Simple Sentence.— Does any man disregard Nature's 
laws, and hope to escape punishment ! 

Remark. —The interrogative form given above is almost if not quite 
exclamative in its nature, and could have been written with an exclama- 
tion (!) at its close. The exclamative form, if the words hope to were 
omitted, could be regarded as interrogative. 
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BHETOBIGAL 'forms OF SENTENCES. 

62. The Rhetorical Forms of Sentences are : — 

1. Periodic, in which the meaning is developed only at 
the close. 

The Periodic sentence has been frequently defined as one whose im- 
portant part comes last. While this definition is true in speaking of 
sentences of considerable length, it does not admit short sentences under 
the class periodic. 

Example, — "At midnight, when all was quiet, the 
enemy made an attack." ^ 

When the important part does not stand at the close, and yet no por- 
tion of the sentence can be taken away without radical injury to the 
meaning, the sentence is said to be easentially periodic, 

2. Loose, when the sentence can be broken off at one 
or more points before its close, without special injury to 
the sense. 

Example. — "My friend arrived yesterday morning 
about seven o'clock, by the train which leaves Blank at 
midnight." 

There will be no difiSculty in omitting from the example just given, all 
that follows the words yesterday morning. The information then given, 
would be definite enough to satisfy a general inquiry. 

3. Balanced, in which there are two parts, each com- 
plete in itself and of equal importance, but contrasted in 
meaning. * - 

Example, — " Cicero was an orator ; Caesar, a general." 

Note. — The Balanced sentence is merely a compound adversative 
sentence, whose parts are of equal importance. Balanced sentences 
may be either periodic or loose in their parts. 
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63. In addition to the classification just given, some 
writers speak of long and short sentences as Rhetorical 
Forms. Of these, the short sentence is periodic; and 
'the long, loose, unless arranged in an order approaching 
the Climax. (See Climax^ Art. 195.) 

64. Exercise. — Compose four periodic sentences ; 
four loose sentences ; three balanced sentences. Change 
the loose sentences to periodic form. 

65. Exercise. — Make the parts periodic in a balanced 
sentence of thirty words. Write a balanced sentence 
whose parts are loose complex sentences; a balanced 
sentence whose parts are simple, and change these parts 
to complex and to compound sentences. 

66. Exercise. — Select a paragraph from each of the 
following writers, — Scott, Samuel Johnson, and Glad- 
stone, — and give the rhetorical form of each sentence. 

67. Exercise. — Using a topic similar to the one 
treated in the paragraph from Johnson, imitate his para- 
graph, without varying from his forms. 



APPLICATION OF THE RHETORICAL FORMS. 

68. The Periodic sentence is employed : — 

(a.) In vivid description. 

(6.) In dignified narration. 

(c.) When special emphasis is desirable. 

Long sentences, when periodic in form, are likely to be tedious, 
unless the main part requires introduction, before it is presented. 
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69. Loose sentences properly belong to an unimpas- 
sioned treatment. They are found in ordinary narration 
and desciiption. 

Loose sentences are suitable for the introduction of details. When 
discourse is of a lofty nature they are to be avoided. 

70. The Balanced sentence is found less frequently 
than the other forms. Comparisons and contrasts, argu- 
mentative writings, and declamative utterances, require its 
frequent use. 

In narration and description, the balanced form should be employed 
with care, since the constant recurrence of antitheses is a source of 
weakness rather than of strength in unimpassioned discourse. 

71. Exercise. — Compose twelve sentences upon the 
subject — "A Thunder Storm," and be prepared to show 
that the rhetorical form of the sentences is suitable. 

72. Exercise. — Write ten sentences describing some 
well-known tree, and defend, if possible, the rhetorical 
forms used. 

73. Exercise. — Treat the subject — " Life in the City 
and in the Country," in from fifteen to twenty sentences, 
and explain the forms used. 

Sagrgrestlon.— Pupils should compose without thinking about the 
special form of their sentences. After a thought has been expressed, it 
will be time enough to consider the form of the sentence containing it. 
Continual acts of mental restraint, while composing, must materially 
interfere with fluency of expression as well as naturalness of style. 

3 



\ 
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WORDS. 

74. Words are the symbols of ideas. 

75. The words in our language have been mainly derived 
from the Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and French. About sixty 
per cent of the words in the language are of Saxon 
extraction, and about thirty per cent are from the Latin 
and French. Since many words are formed from a single 
stem, — this is especially true of the Latin, — it seems 
best to regard stems only^ in estimating our obligations to 
other tongues. 

76. It is safe to say that about one-third of our English 
stems are from the Anglo-Saxon, one-third from Latin 
and French, and the other third from various languages. 
Scientific terms are mainly from the Greek. 

77. Although so large a proportion of the words in the 
dictionaries comes to us from the Latin, it is a fact 
complimentary to the good taste of English-speaking 
people generally, that the words used in daily life are 
nine-tenths of Saxon origin. 

78. Simple language is far better for ordinary use than 
that which is more complex ; and where a choice can be 
made, a Saxon word should have the preference. 

79. A twofold classification of words has been adopted : 
first, with reference to their form ; secondly, with refer- 
ence to their use. 
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THE FORM OP WORDS. 

80. In form, words are simple, complex, or compound. 

81. Simple words are unmodified stems ; as, house, fact, 
earth. 

82. Complex words jo' ' to stems either prefixes or 
affixes, or in some cases both; as, advent, homeless, 
factor, unearthly. 

83. Compound words are formed by uniting two or 
more simple or complex words ; as, bookcase, manufac- 
turer, geographical, workmanship. 

84. In the composition of words, we notice — 

1. Stems are sometimes modified by using prefixes 
and affixes from another language ; as, Saxon by Latin 
(coworker), or Latin by Saxon (unpopular). 

2. Stems of different languages are united; as, self- 
sacrifice, cross-question, grand-father. 

3. The form is other than we should expect; as, 
reliable. 



PREFIXES AND AFFIXES. 

85. The meaning of prefixes and affixes can best be 
acquired by analysis. 

The following are the prefixes most frequently used : — 

A, signifying — in, on, at. 

A, or Ab, " from. 

A, or An, " without. 

Ad, "• to. 

The d of this prefix may be dropped, or assimilated to the form of the 
consonant beginning the word to which it is joined. 
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Ante, signifyiDg — before. 

And, or Ant, ^^ against. 

Circum,' " around. 

Con, ^' with or together. 

The n may be dropped or &B8imilated. 

Contra, signifying — against. 

De, " from. 

Dis, " not, away. 

The M may be dropped or changed to/. 

E, or Ex, signifying — out, out of. 

The forms ec and e/ are used. 

Extra, signifying — beyond. 

In, or En, '' in, into, not. 

Inter, or Enter, ^^ among, between. 

Mis, " wrong, 

Ob, ^^ f^ainst. 

The b may be assimilated. 

Per, signifying — through. 

Post, '' after. 

Pre, " before. 

Pro, '* for. 

Re, or Red, " again. 

Retro, '* backward. 

Se, " away, apart. 

Sub, or Subter, " under. 

The final b may be assimilated. 

Super, or Sur, signifying — above, over. 
Syn, " with, together. 

Trans, or Tra, " through, across, against. 

Un, " not, to take away. 

With, " against, away. 
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86. Tbe foSkmmgj the affixes or suffixes: — 
Ac, ngnifying — like, belonging to. 



Al, 


^ relating to. 


Cle, 


*• smallness. 


Cole, ' 


• «i 


Ess, 


' feminine agent. 


Fal, 


foIL 


Ic, 


like. 


loe, * 


' pertaining to. 


Ish, 


like. 


Ite, * 


*• belonging to, possessing. 


Less, * 


^ without. 


Let, ' 


' smallness. 


i-y. ' 


like. 


Ment, ' 


' a condition or state. 


Or, 


^ ' masculine agent. 


Some, *• 


^ inclined to. 


Tode, ' 


^ condition or quality. 


Ward, * 


*' direction or quality. 



. — The far^oing lists of prefixes luidalBxes are bj no means 
complete, and it ma j be best to hare classes add to them. It is suggested 
that pupils be required to give at ieatt one example illostrating their 
meanings. 

87. Exercise. — Select twenty English words of Anglo- 
Saxon origin ; twenty of Latin origin. Give fire English 
words containing the Latin stem — rt>- (trisum). 

SS. Exercise. — Form from simple stems, twenty 
complex words, and explain the meaning of the prefixes 
and affixes. 

89. Exercise. — Form twenty compound words, and, 
as often as possible, show that the original meaning of 
the partB is retained* 
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90. Exercise. — In paragraphs selected from four 
familiar writers, state the percentage of Latin stems 
employed; of Anglo-Saxon. 

Exp1i%nAt<loii. — Count the number of words in any paragraph ; also, 
the number of I^tin or Anglo-Saxon words; then divide each of the 
latter numbers, separately, by the former, and state the result decimally. 

RemKrlK. — This exercise, in fact, many of the exercises in the 
Method, will require diligent study of the dictionary. The result will be 
greater care in the employment of words, as well as welcome additions 
to the vocabularies of pupils. 

91. Exercise. — Compose six complex sentences (fifteen 
to twenty words each), containing words of one isyllable 
only; — three compound illative sentences containing 
words of two syllables only. 

Sayarestlon. — Let the sentences of this, and of the exercises which 
follow, be connected in meaning, <.e., written upon, the same or similar 
topics. 

92. Exercise. — Compose ten sentences (of at least 
ten words each), containing only words derived from the 
Latin; — two compound complex disjunctive sentences 
containing no words of Latin origin. 

93. Exercise. — Compose five compound sentences, 
introducing into each, five compound words; — four 
complex sentences, each containing four complex words. 

94. Exercise. — Compose three complex periodic sen- 
tences, each containing five complex words ; — two bal- 
anced sentences, each containing six compound words ; — 
a balanced sentence, loose in its parts, and containing 
only simple words. 
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DICTION. 

95. Diction treats of the correct use of words and 
phrases. In speaking and writing, such words should 
be chosen as will make our meaning clear; and their 
arrangement should be in accordance with the peculiar 
construction of the language. 

96. We must be on our guard against using, — 

1. Foreign words and constructions. 

2. Obsolete words and newly coined words. 

3. Too many Latinized or high-sounding words. 

4. Slang words and expressions. 

5. Uncommon and technical words. 

6. Abbreviations. 

If language is in conformity with the above, the diction is said to be 
pure. 

97. When words are emplo3'^ed carelessly, and do not 
convey the meaning that is intended, the diction is said 
to la(jk propriety. 

98. Frequently, in English, several words possess about 
the same meaning and are therefore called synonyms. 
These synonyms, however, are not always interchangeable, 
and when used in certain connections have a particular 
meaning. When one wishes to express fine shades of 
thought, and fails through an improper choice of words, 
he is said to err in respect to precision. 
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PURITY OP DICTION. 

99. Point out any cases of faulty diction in the 
following sentences, and make tlie changes necessary to 
have them accord with the requirements of purity : 

"Y'r letter rec'd the 1st ult., & was glad to h'r 
fr. you." 

"Mile. B has become quite passe,*' 

" She spake to him mildly." 

" The octogenarian instructed his youthful progeny 
in conversational blandishments." 

"The lawyer quashed the appellant's writ." 

"The House was burglarized and the robbera 
skedaddled." 

"Prithee, what cause doth the country plead?" 



PROPRIETY OF DICTION. 

100. Correct any violations of propriety ifa the following 
sentcipces : 

"His voracity was unimpeachable." 
/y ^g^ . jj^ He revenged his father's injuries." 

, '/y " Her 4 oQccndantQ came over in the Cauliflower." 
F^^***^ "The arrival of so many visitors threw me into \( 
^^i/r^nA^a^-jdiplema." /\ 

SYNONYMS. 

101. Synonyms are words that approach each other 
very closely in meaning. They are frequently inter- 
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changeable in their use ; but, at times, are readily 
distinguishable in their meaning. 

102. The following sets of so-called synonymous words 
have been selected from the excellent work of C. J. 
Smith, M.A. : 

Begin^ Commence. 

Begin and Commence are employed with slight differ- 
ences. Thus, begin sometimes refers only to time or 
order, while commence implies action. The alphabet 
begins, but could not be said to commence, with the 
letter a. So, to enter upon a new state may be expressed 
by begin, but not by commence ; as, after walking twenty 
miles I began to feel tired. The same applies to an alter- 
ation of mind, thought, or opinion. " I begin to think that, 
after all, you are mistaken." Commence commonly 
applies as a verb directly to its object, which is some work 
or thing to be done ; and if the subject be any thing else, 
the term commence should be dispensed with. It is an 
absurdity, for instance, to say, " At this period of the 
performance the audience commenced to show signs of 
weariness." The opposite to begin is to end ; the opposite 
to commence is to complete. To begin is used also in 
the peculiar sense of being the first to do a thing, as 
distinguished from the act of prosecution or joint action 
on the part of another. " James is most to blame, for it 
was he that began the quarrel." 

Like all words of Latin origin, commence has a more 
emphatic and dignified force than begin. Formal and 
public transactions, ceremonies, and the like, are said to 
commence ; common and familiar things to begin. 
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Talent, Genius. 

Talent, a terra borrowed from the Scripture parable on 
the subject, and Genius (Lat. genius, a supposed tutelar 
deity, born and dying with every person, and directing 
his actions) differ, in that talent is the capacity of learning 
rules, and the capability of readily acting upon them ; 
genius is that innate intuition which is hardly conscious 
of rules, and can in a measure, by natural force, super- 
sede the use of them. 

''Homer was the greater genius; Virgil, the better 
artist. * ' — Pope, 

Talent may be hid, requiring to be searched for ; genius 
develops itself. Genius creates, talent learns and exe- 
cutes. Talent needs opportunities ; genius makes them 
for itself. 

Task, Work. 

Task is to Work as the specific to the general. A task 
is a definite amount of labor, mental or physical, imposed 
by another, or self-imposed. Work in some form falls 
to all, and to every man every day. A task falls to him 
specifically and occasionally. A series of minor tasks 
may make up the work of the day. 

Continual, Continuous. Perpetual, Incessant. 

What is Continual admits of no interruption in time, 
though it admits of intervals, as continual showers through 
the month. What is Continuous admits of no interruption 
in space, or what is analogously conceived as having 
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extent, as continuous employment. What is Perpetual 
(Lat. perpetuus) admits of no termination, being in its 
very nature lasting. Incessant (Lat. in, not, and cessare, 
to cease) denotes what does not cease as a matter of fact. 
The nouns Continuance and Continuity follow the same 
distinction. 
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PRECISION OF DICTION. 

103. Show what changes are necessary to lend precision 
to the following sentences : — 

*(, " He was not in a temper to be trifled with." 

'^ Take advantage of the occasions which present 
themselves." 

" To be at calm with all the world." 

" We consented to his request." 

" The fault was distinguished." 

" Few people exercise themselves to please others." 



PROPRIETY AND PRECISION. 

104. The distinction between these two has sometimes been ignored. 
The difference seems to lie between the use of words not permissible in 
the connection in which they are found ; and the use of words that do 
not exactly express the meaning intended. Errors in propriety can be 
readily detected and corrected by any one. When w^e read that — " Forty 
houses were consumed by a great consternation,*' we at once supply the 
right word. When, however, we learn that — "Brown is a great man," 
we naturally think that great is properly used, unless we happen to know 
tti&t the meaning intended was, that Brown is a large man. 

It is quite true that many of the errors attributed to precision, properly 
belong to propriety. When A. says to B. that 0. is their mutttal friend, the 
error is one of propriety and not of precision, since the word mutual 
could not be properly employed in such a case. 

Upon no part of a Rhetorical course, should more stress be laid than 
upon the correct employment of words. 
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HOMONYMS. 

105. Homonyms are words whose spelling or pronun- 
ciation is the same, but whose meaning is different. 

Note.— Variation in accent does not prevent words from being 
considered as homonyms. 

106. Tlie following seta of Homonyms will serve as 
eocamp^es: — 

Ail, to be indisposed. Ale, a malt beverage. 

Bear, to support. Bear, a plantigrade animal. 

Cent, a small coin. Scent, a smell. 

Here, in this place. Hear, to perceive by the ear. 

RemarlK. — Tliere are some sets of homonyms of several words each. 

107. Exercise. — Write five loose sentences, each 
containing two sets of homonyms. 



ANTONYMS. 



108. Antonyms are words strongly contrasted or 
opposed in meaning. 

109. The following are examples : — 

Few, a small number. Many, a large number. 

Cruel, disposed to give Kind, disposed to do 

pain to others. good. 

Win, to gain. Lose, to suffer loss. 

110. Exercise. — Write five balanced sentences, each 
containing a set of antonyms. 
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PARONYMS. 

111. Paronyms are words derived from the same root 
or stem. 

112. The following are examples : — 

Art, artless, artful, etc. 
Trust, mistrust, distrust, etc. 

ReniArfc.— Richardson's excellent dictionary is arranged so as to 
define paronyms together. 

113. Exercise. — Compose six periodic seotenees, 
each containing sets of four paronyms. 

114. Exercise. — Compose six simple sentences, each 
containing different exceptions to purity of diction ; four 
complex sentences, containing violations of propriety of 
diction. 

115. Exercise. — Compose four compound sentences 
(of different kinds), faulty in respect to precision ; two 
balanced sentences, lacking in both propriety and pre- 
cision ; two balanced sentences, loose in their parts, and 
containing both synonyms and paronyms. 

Snyyestion.— Let classes prepare lists of synonjnns, homonyms, and 
antonyms,— defining each word and employing it in a sentence. The 
words in the lists may be syllabicated, accentuated, and marked with the 
proper diacritical signs. " Spelling Blanks " are to be obtained, ruled in 
a manner suitable for this exercise. 
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STYLE. 

116. Style treats of the form in which we express our 
thoughts. Its general characteristics or properties are: 
Unity, Clearness, Energy, and Harmony. 

117. Unity requires that each of our sentences express 
but a single thought. 

Note. — Modifications in the shape of clauses must be employed with 
care. 

118. Loss of Unity is occasioned by — 
( a. ) Transitions ; as, — 

" Our friend has gone as we expected — you know 
all about the difficulties we have experienced in prepar- 
ing for the Fair — so many things have to be attended 
to." 

Remark. — We should be careful to avoid crowding too many 
thoughts, or parts of thoughts, into a single sentence. 

( &. ) The employment of too many modifying phrases 
or clauses ; as, — 

" The great siege of Constantinople, in which cannon, 
that had first come into use in a war of a hundred years 
before, played a great part, began in the year 145.S 
A. D." 

" Many strangers arrived on the day when we were 
celebrating, with appropriate ceremonies, the victory 
which our forefathers gained over the British who 
were trying to take from us the precious possession, all 
hold so dear, — our national independence.'* 
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( c. ) The use of long parentheses ; as, — 

" The streets and windows were thronged with people 
(for this occasion, in which so much merriment pre- 
vails, draws every one forth) awaiting the grand pro- 
cession." 

( rf. ) Too great length ; as, — 

"It breaks the icy fetters of the main, whose vast 
sea-monsters pierce through floating islands, with arms 
that can withstand the crystal rock ; whilst others, who 
of themselves seem great as islands, are by their bulk 
alone armed against all but man, whose superiority over 
creatures of such stupendous size and force should 
make him mindful of his privilege of reason, and force 
him humbly to adore the great composer of these 
wondrous frames, and the author of his own superior 
wisdom." 

« 

119. Clearness requires care in the employment of 
words, and in the arrangement of the various parts of a 
sentence. 

120. The exceptions to Clearness are : Obscurity and 
Ambiguity. 

A sentence is obscure when no meaning is evident; ambiguous, when 
more than one meaning may be given to it. 

121. Faulty diction may be the cause either of ambi- 
guity, or even of obscurity. 

122. Obscurity may be due to the same causes (inten- 
sified) as lack of unity; also, to — 

1. The omission of words ; as, — 

" A few extracts may prove to that class who are 
always waiting." 
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2. A lack of correspondeDce between the parts of a 
sentence, — 

" A nation trusted the man, and you have violated 
their confidence." 

Remark. — Sentences are said to be somewhat obacurCt when they 
require a second reading in order to be auderstood. The first reading is 
a test — a severe one, it may be thought— -of the clearness. 

123. Ambiguity is of two kinds: apparent or real. 
When removable with slight diflSculty, it is apparent; 
when it cannot be cleared away, real. 

124. The principal causes of ambiguity are : — 

1. Words so used that their meaning is doubtful. 

" He received a part of them." 

If part is emphatic, the meaning is different from what it would be if 
tJiem were the emphatic word; yet of has frequently either of the meanings 
here attributed to it. 

2. The careless use of personal pronouns. 

" John told him that he must be patient, and he would 
aid him in his undertaking." 

Is the ambiguity apparent or real? 

3. The use of such adverbs as only^ wholly^ at least j 
when it is not evident what words they modify. 

" He only came to say good-by.' 

Is the ambiguity apparent or real? 

4. Words that occur in the midst of a sentence, and 
may be construed with either part. 

" The spirit of our political action, for the most part, 
considers nothing less than the sacredness of man." * 

"What does less mean? The French call this "squinting construction.'* 
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5. The incorrect position of relative clauses and 
phrases. 

" The man was sawing with a Roman nose." 
" For his carelessness the boy was punished by his 
father who had been the cause of all the trouble." 

Under what other division of ambiguity does this last example belong? 

6. Faulty punctuation. 

^^ The commander dismissed the officers and the 
soldiers grieved." 

Remark.— It has seemed best to assign such examples as the one 
just given, to this class, and not to multiply divisions. 

125. Exaxaples for Praotioe. 

Point out the ditncnlties existing in the following sentences, and show 
how to obviate them : — 

*'As we were given power over the different parts of our bodies to 
move or keep them at rest, as suits our convenience ; and power over our 
minds to think of and follow out different subjects, that they might incite 
us to pursue our plans with greater precision and promptness; so were 
we also given the thoughts and sensations of pleasure." 

" He at least >vill make the effort." 

"Our minds would become a tangled mass of nothing, or as a wilder- 
ness full of flne large trees, but so thickly grown together as to be unable 
to use any of them. And man would thus become worse than the beasts ; 
for they, according to the laws of Nature, have instinct without under- 
standing, and man understanding, but would have it only in such a state, 
as to be utterly unable to use it." 

" History, which must be studied carefully to be of benefit, is one of 
the most useful and important branches that are taught in schools ; for it 
trains the memory, a very essential feature of its study, and enables us 
to profit by the example of other nations." 

" I told him who he was." 

126. Exercise. — Select or compose : — 

Two loose sentences (twenty-five to forty words), 
violating unity because of transitions. 
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A compound copulative sentence (thirty -five to forty 
words), containing too many modifying plirases. 

A compound-complex sentence (forty to fifty words), 
containing too many clauses. 

A simple sentence (forty to forty-five words), con- 
taining a very long parenthesis. 

A long sentence (eighty to two hundred and fifty 
words). 

127. ExEBCiSE. — Select or compose : — 

Three sentences illustrating, severally, the various 
forms of obscurity. 

Six periodic or loose sentences, containing examples 
of the different forms of ambiguity. 

128. Unity and Clearness are essential to all sentences ; 
Energy and Harmc nre very desirable. It is not always 
sufficient to be understood: our thoughts should be so 
expressed, as to give them their full importance. Again, 
what we say should, in so far as its wording is concerned, 
be agreeable both to the subject treated and to the ear of 
the listener. 

129. When words are selected which express the thought 
in its strongest form, the style is said to be energetic. 

130. Harmony of Style is promoted by a careful adap- 
tation of words to tlie character of the subject treated. 
This is Rhetorical Harmony. 

131. Euphony or Harmony Proper requires attention 
to the demands of the hearer, and to this end, places 
certain restrictions upon the choice of words. 

132. Energy in sentences requires — 

( a. ) That important ideas should be placed in emphatic 
positions. 



.w-p^dei^ 
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Sinco the beginning and the end of sentences are important positions, 
it is reasonable that they be made usefal in giving emphasis to important 
words or phrases. 

'^Rights and duties are worthless in politics, as in 
every other region of morals, unless an intelligent and 
virtuous people sustain them by their zeal." 

Compare this sentence with the following : — 

*'In politics, as in every other region of morals, 
rights and duties are worthless unless they are sustained 
by the zeal of an intelligent and virtuous people." 

( 5. ) That subject and predicate should not be placed 
too far apart. 

'^ These two legends, the fortunes of the Empire and 
the Church of Russia, dimly foreshadow." 

In this sentence, the words dimly foreshctdow should be placed directly 
after legends. Without the use of commas there would be ambiguity; 
but when the words are arranged in right order, the commas become 
unnecessary. 

( c.) That unimportant words do not come last. 

'* What a condition we have found you in ! " 

" He was the man whom they preferred to surrender 

themselves to." 

"A preposition is a poor word to conclude a sentence 

with." 

RemarlK.— Thackeray's expression — ''A peg to hang a hat on"^ 
has elicited much discussion ; yet few will deny that it is far more forcible 
than—" A peg on which to hang a hat." 

^aestioii. —Does this rule apply to expressions idiomatical in form 
or meaning? 

(d.) That inversions, whether in the order of words, 
phrases or clauses, be avoided, unless attended by aa 
increase of force. 
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Poor Form. — "In politics, a stirring time it was, and he was not the 
man in the fray to be behindhand." 

Good Form. —"Gorgeous were the lilies of France, but well she 
knew they would wreathe no garland for her." 

(e.) That an order of iiicreaslDg importance be given 
to the parts of long sentences. 

Poor Form. — "These are the results of the war: hundreds of deso- 
late homes, thousands of graves on Southern battle-fields, stagnation in 
business, and rise in the price of groceries." 

Good Form. — "Tlie breach widened, the water rushed through, it 
uprooted the trees, it rose over the house-tops, and covered the village 
like a second flood." 

(/.) That no unnecessary words, phrases, or clauses be 
employed. 

''Well begun, half done" = That which is well be- 
gun is already half done. 

" They returned to the village whence they came " = 
They returned back again to the same village from 
whence they came forth. 

Which one of the examples given under this head properly illustrates 
the rule? Why? 

133. Energy may be increased by the following expe- 
dients : — 

1. By changing the voice of a verb. 

" The sun rises, and the earth is gladdened by its 
light." 

" The snow falls, and the earth is covered with a white 
mantle." 

2. By the use of the figures Exclamation and Inter- 
rogation. 

" Great is Diana of the Ephesians ! " 
" Shall we surrender our birthright? " 
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3. By the use of the figure Euphemism. 

"He was a man very sparing of the. truth." 
" The good sense of the man was disturbed in no 
slight degree." 

4. By the use of the figure Repetition. 
"We, we, the consuls are remiss," etc. 

Remark. —The roles in Article 132 may be called the principal roles 
in Energy ; and those in Article 133. the minor roles. 

134. Exercise. — Select or compose : — 

Six sentences, each violating one of the principal rules 
of Energy, and show how they may be corrected ; three 
or four sentences improved by employing the minor rules 
of Energy. 

135. Harmony Proper is violated by the use — 

1. Of words difficult of pronunciation. 

" The incomparable strength of his indomitable will 
aided him in overcoming those seemingly insurmount- 
able obstacles." 

2. Of the same word too frequently. 

"The last subject studied was the subject of sen- 
tences." 

3. Of the same or similar sounds too frequently. 

" His invariable interference in matters of interest 
incensed them." 

4. Of combinations of consonants difficult of pronun- 
ciation. 

" Why revisit'st this silent town." 

136. Exercise. — Select or compose two examples 
under each of the four exceptions to Harmony Proper. 
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137. Rhetorical Harmony requires that the treatment of 
any subject should be adapted to the sentiments that are 
to be expressed. 

A quiet sentiment will need smoothness of construction 
and of diction. Harsh or unpleasant sentiments admit 
of broken constructions and discordant sounds. 

Respect for euphony would be unnatural in treating a subject harsh in 
sentiment. 

138. Exercise. — Select or compose : — 

Ten sentences, in which a harsh subject is treated in 
words corresponding to its sentiment ; six sentences treat- 
ing of an agreeable subject. 

Note.— A smooth or flowing style requires an alternation of vowels 
and consonants in the words used. For examples, consult the writings 
of Washington Xrving. 

139. Style should be neither too concise, nor too 
diffuse ; in either case, there may be a lack of clearness. 

140. A terse style is, at once, concise and elegant. 

141. A studied style is disagreeable and wearisome. 
Naturalness and ease are far preferable to ornament and 
rigidity. 

142. A pedantic style and an undignified style are to 
be avoided. 
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143. Figures are intentional deviations from the ordi- 
nary form, construction, or meaning of words. 

Remark.— 'Jn^en^ionoZ may be understood as applying to what re- 
ceives sanction after writing, as well as to that which is directly pre- 
meditated. 

144. Changes in the form of words occur, for the most 
part, in metrical composition. These are called Figures 
of Orthography and Etymology. 

Note.— Words are often changed in form in conyersation. Such 
changes, however, do not occur in dignified prose. 

Remark. — These figures are treated of in this part of the work, 
merely for the sake of convenience; they should be reviewed in connec- 
tion with the study of meter. 



FIGURES OF ORTHOGRAPHY AND ETYMOLOGY. 

145. The principal figures are : — 

1. Prosthesis. — Adown the steep. Adown^iov down. 

2. Epenthesis. — To-us-ward comes. To-us-ward^ for 
toward us. 

3. Paragoge. — The steepy cliff. Steepy^ for steep. 

These three figures add a syllable to words ; at the beginning, in the 
middle, and at the end. 

4. Aphaeresis. — 'Neath the earth. 'Neath^ for beneath. 

5. Syncope. — E'en here. jE^'cn, for even. 

6. Apocope. — Her thirst t' assuage. T'assuage^ for to 
assuage. 

These last three figures lessen the number of syllables in words, » 
taking away from the beginning, the middle, and the end. 
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146. Exercise. — Select lines of poetry illustrating 
each of the figures of Orthography and Etj^mology. 
Give five examples of each figure and explain them. 
Mention colloquial examples of 3, 4, 5, and 6. 



FIGUKES OF SYNTAX. 

147. Figures of Syntax, i.e., of arrangement or con- 
struction, are employed in both verse and prose : in the 
one case, to perfect rhythm ; in the other, to give a 
pleasing variety to the form of sentences. 

148. I. Ellipsis occurs when there is an omission of 
words necessary to complete the grammatical structure of 
a sentence. 

Examples, — 

'' Must we to our homes away? " 

The verb go, or its equivalent, is to be understood after *' homes." 

' 'And this to me ? * ' 

The full meaning is — And do you have the presumption to say this 
to me? 

149. II. Pleonasm, when words are introduced into a 
sentence which are unnecessary to its grammatical 
structure. 

Examples, — 

" The king, he is our fear.' 
" I saw it With my eyes,^' 

150. III. Hyperbaton, when words, phrases or clauses 
are transposed. 

Examples, — 

"Through me shine the pearly pebbles." 

The usual order, tnpro«e, would be— The pearly pebbles shine through me. 

"Many souls their race have run." 
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151. ly. Eoallage, when a part of speech, case, num- 
ber, or person is used, different from that which the laws 
of grammar require. 

Examples, — 

" They successive rise." 

Successive, instead of euccessively. 

" Who do you say." 

Who, for whom. 

Rem Ark. — Many coUoqaial forms are improperly given as examples 
of this figure. 

152. Exercise. — Select sentences illustrating each of 
the four figures pf syntax. 

Compose a compound complex sentence (twenty -five 
to thirty words), containing examples of all the figures 
of syntax. 



FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 

153. Figures of Rhetoric are of frequent occurrence 
in both prose and poetr}'^ ; and, by their changes in the 
meaning of words, serve to add novelty, beauty, or 
emphasis to discourse. 

154. All language is made up — 

1. Of Proper Terms, words employed in accordance 
with the usual meaning, or — 

2. Of Figures, single words or combinations of words, 
possessing special meaning, quite different from that 
ordinarily attached to them. 

155. The interpretation of figurative language must be 
derived: (1) Directly from the association of words; 
(2) From the association of words, in connection with 
the subject under treatment. 
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156. Many words ia oar language are now regarded as 
proper terms, which were originally used as figures. Such 
words as I'eflect and weighs when applied to mental action. 

157. The frequent employment of a figure, either 
destroys its figurative force ; or else, renders it trite^ — 
without novelty, and, therefore, not to be again used. 

Note. ~- Someilgures are exceptions to the rule, and may be regarded 
as standard. They even belong to many languages, in common. 

EoDamples, — 

'*The queen of Night.'' 
"Winged ships." 
"The voyage of Life." 

158. Of the general properties of figurative language. — 

1. Beauty is present in a figure when the pleasure 
derived from a thought is enhanced by the form in which 
that thought is expressed. 

2. Emphasis belongs to figures which increase our 
interest by the presentation of a thought in a manner at 
once particularly clear and striking. 

3. Novelty is essential to our appreciation of the other 
properties, and our taste is apt to be offended by its 
absence. 

Remark. —Figures usually possess both force and beauty: the 
degree to which either property is effective must be decided by each one 
for himself. 

If pupils accustom themselves to translate all figures into proper 
terms, many difficulties will be removed from this part of a rhetorical 
course. 

159. Simile or Parabola is a formal comparison between 
objects or ideas. The words introducing a simile are: 
like, as, and equivalent expressions. 

Example, — 

" Hope, like the gleaming taper's light, 
Adorns and cheers the way." 
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EzplAiiAtion. — J7ope, in its action upon the mind, perfonnfl a ser- 
vice similar to that of light to the eye. 

Way in this quotation may mean: (1) The course of life; (2) A road or 
path. 

An extended interpretation of the quotation would be as follows : — 

The influence of hope renders the cares and troubles of our existence 
endurable to us, and Alls our minds with cheerful thoughts ; it aids us in 
our necessities, just as the bright light of a torch assists tHe traveller to 
avoid the dangers of a dark and unknown road, and affords him interest- 
ing objects to look at, and agreeable thoughts with which to beguile his 
time. 

Sairff«*t<oii.— Instead of the word like in the example, use other 
words or combinations of words, so as to become familiar with the 
different forms that may introduce a simile. 

160. Objects or ideas compared must possess a real 
resemblance, and their relationship must be neither too 
near nor too remote. 

Explanation. — "John is like James" is not a simile, but only an 
ordinary comparison ; the relationship is too close to make the expres- 
sion either forcible or pleasing. 

161. Metaphor is an implied comparison, in the foim 
of an assertion. 

Metaphor is more forcible than simile, in that its form of comparison 
is bolder and does not employ any words to express similarity. 

Example, — '' The oak is monarch of the wood." 

Explanation. — The oak occupies a position amongst the trees of 
the forest resembling that of a king among his subjects. Strength and 
pride are the characteristics of both, if it is proper to speak of a tree as 
manifesting pride. 

162. Exercise. — Explain the figures of simile and 
metaphor in the following examples, writing a full inter- 
pretation of each : — 

1. "The mind should be like a garden, free from 
weeds." 

2. " Friendship is no plant of has^y growth." 

3. "The field smiles." 
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163. Metaphors may frequently be changed to similes, 
without any considerable loss of beauty or force. 

Illustration, — 
Metaphor. — *'In war he is the mountain-storm." 
SjMiLE. — "In war he is like the mountain-storm." 

^^^ 164. A bold, harsh metaphor or simile is called Cata- 
chresis. 

Examj)l€8, — 

"His eloquence is like the magnificent stroke of a 
pen." 

"The mountain towers with its feet in the lake." 

Do$»4he last example come under the head of mixed-metaphor? 

y 165. Mixed Metaphors are formed by the union of 
metaphors which conflict in their relationship to the 
thought they arc designed to express. 

Examples. — 

" To take up arms against a sea of troubles." 

KxplanAtloii. — The mixture of ideas is in the absurdity of taking 
up arms against a sea. Either of the figures — To strive against a sea of 
troubles, or, To take up arms against a multitude of troubles — would be 
-unexceptionable. 

" I bridle in my struggling muse with pain. 
That longs to launch into a bolder strain." 

Kxplanation. — In the first line, the muse is compared to a horse; 
in the next, to a ship. 

166. Metaphors should not be made antagonistic to 
literal language. 

Examples, — 

"Boyle was the father of chemistry and brother to 
the Earl of Mar." 

Explanation. — In the above example, we are led to the thought 
that the Earl of Mar was the uncle of chemistry. 
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' ' Her eyes, fair windows to her fairer soul, were blue. * * 

KxplaiiAtioii. —In the last example, we may think of blue windows. 

167. Exercise. — Select four examples of metaphor, 
and explain them exhaustive!}' ; — four of simile, and if 
possible change them to metaphors, giving reasons and 
comparing the figures. 

168. Exercise. — Select or compose : — 

Two mixed-metaphors and explain them. A mixed 
simile, and show liow to correct it. 
Two examples of Catachresis. 

169. Exercise. — Compose four sentences, each con- 
taining a simile and a metaphor ; — two sentences contain-r 

ing original mixed- metaphors. 

• ■> 

170. Personification occurs when personal attributes 

are ascribed to objects not properly possessing tbem. It 
is a figure closely i'elated to the simile and metaphor, 
since it is based directly upon the latter. 

171. The different forms of Personification are six: — 

1. By Apostrophe ; as, — 

" Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean, roll! *' 

(See figure Apostrophe.) 

2. By an accompanying Substantive ; as, — 

"Time, the conqueror of all things." 

3. By a Metaphor ; as, — 

"The field smiles.'' 

" Confusion heard his voice." 

Rem Ark. —This form of Personification is sometimes caUed, Person- 
ifying Metaphor.'* 
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4. By a Personal Pronoun ; as, — 

"Night dropped her sable curtain down." 

5. Through the idea of the author, by the use of a 
Capital Letter; as, — 

" He regarded not Truth's commands." 

6. By an Adjective Word ; as, — 

"The beauty of the laughing waterfall." 

Remark. — Such expressions as, — " An angry tempest," " A threat- 
ening sky " should be regarded as metaphors, since personal attribtaes 
are not necessarily implied. (See Art. 174.) 

172. A continuous use of the figures simile, metaphor, 
or personification, constitutes the figure Allegory. 

Examples. — 

Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 
Nathan's Address to King David. 

173. Exercise. — Write two sentences illustrating each 
of the different forms of Personification. Select two 
specimens of Allegory. 

174. Epithet transfers an adjective word (adjective, 
pronoun, or participle) from a substantive, such as it is 
ordinarily, used to limit, to another substantive quite 
different in meaning. 

Example. — " The weeping winds swept softly by." 

Explanation.— The motion of the winds is here compared to the 
sound ol weeping. 

Remark. — Such an expression as, — " A sour face," may be classed 
among epithets. Many Epithets are based upon Metaphor or Metonymy. 
(See Metonymy.) 

175. Apostrophe addresses the absent or dead as if 
present, and the inanimate objects of nature as if living. 
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Eaxxmples, — 

''O Milton! a grateful people read thy immortal 
works." 

*' Ye crags and peaks, I'm with you once again." 

176. Vision represents distant objects or events as 
present to the mind of the speaker. 

Example. — " They mount the hill ! they put the enemy 
to flight!" 

• 177. Sermocination occurs when a writer or speaker 
gives expression to thoughts that may be fairly taken to 
represent another person's feelings. 

Example. — "Protection, under all circumstances, tends 
to diminish 'National wealth ; but some one ma}'' say : Do 
you wish to introduce Free Trade even if it tends to destroy 
our National Independence? I will show you that no such 
result will follow * * * ." 

178. Exercise. — Compose three examples of Epithet, 
and explain, in each case, the meaning of the figure used. 
Give two examples of Apostrophe ; two, of Vision ; two, 
of Sermocination. (Explain them.) 

179. Tropes are of two kinds: Metonymy and Sy- 
necdoche. 

Bemarfe. — Some writers treat the Metaphor as a Trope; but for 
convenience, it has seemed better to consider under this head only the 
jlgures mentioned. 

180. A Trope implies a change of name. The name 
of one object is substituted for that of another, on account 
of an evident relation between the objects themselves. 

181. The relations considered under the figure Me- 
tonymy, are: — 

1. Cause for effect, and effect for cause. 
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Examples. — 

^^ His pen exerted a mighty influence. 

^^ The sun is good for some kinds of disease." 

^^His red nose was the cause of his dismissal." 

2. Subject for attribute, and attribute for subject. 

Examples. — 

"Water has established England's prosperity." 
" Valor ever gains the day." 
" All flesh is grass." 

3. Container for thing contained. 

Examples. — 

"The kettle boils." 

"The bottle has been the destroyer of many men." 

4. Material for article made of it. 

Examples. — 

"They seek the festive board." 
" His steel flashed in air." 

5. Sign for the thing signified. 

Examples. — 

"The crown is disgraced before the world." 
" The chain galled his free spirit." 
" His gray hairs protected him." 

182. Under Sj'necdoche : — 

1. The whole for a part. 

Example. — 

" The whole world will hear of it." 

2. The part for a whole. 

Examples. — 

"Fifty head of cattle." 

" Their flag is seen on every sea." 



• 
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,3. The definite for the indefinite, and the indefinite for 
the definite. 

Examples, — 

" Ten thousand were on his right hand. 
" Man is an imitative animal." 

Remark. — The classes under Metftiymy and Synecdoche may be 
increased indefinitely: all properly belong under the first two of each. 

« 

183. The name of Trope should be applied to all 
figures which belong to both the classes of Metonj'-my 
and S3'necdoche. 

Examples, — 

" His friend's roof received him." 
'' He labored for gold." 

Remark. — Some of the examples given under Metonymy and Sy- 
necdoche, if examined carefully, will be found to be tropes. In fact, it 
may seem advisable to do away altogether with the distinction made in 
Articles 181 and 182. 

184. Exercise. — Compose a sentence (twelve to fifteen 
words), containing two examples of Metonymy and one 
of Synecdoche ; a sentence containing examples of Met- 
aphor, Personification, and Synecdoche. 

185. Exercise. — Compose a balanced sentence (six- 
teen to twenty words), containing Vision, Simile, and 
Epithet; a periodic sentence (ten to fourteen words), 
containing Mixed-metaphor and Metonymy; a loose 
sentence (eighteen to twenty words), containing a mix- 
ture of metaphorical and literal language. 

186. Hyperbole consists in an exaggeration or diminu- 
tion of a statement beyond the probability of truth. 

Examples, — 

"The waves ran mountains high." 
"All Heaven and earth are still." 
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187. Oxymoron arises from a union of ideas contra- 
dictory to each other. It derives its force from an unex- 
pected truth existing in the association. 

Examples. — 

" I do desire we may be better strange.rs." 

'* Feather of lead, bright smoke, cold fire, sick health. ' ' 

" A compassionate hatred shone in his face." 

" It was an act of cruel kindness." 

188. Exercise. — Compose a complex sentence (eight- 
een to twenty-five words), containing Hyperbole, Met- 
aphor, and Personification; a simple sentence (twelve 
to sixteen words), containing Epithet, Oxymoron, and 
Simile ; a compound illative sentence (twenty to twenty- 
five words), containing Oxymoron, Hyperbole, and 
Mixed-metaphor. 

189. Allusion calls attention to some well-known story 
or incident, to assist in expressing a thought. 

Emphasis is dae to the concise form. 

Example. — "I fear, my friend, that you have not 
looked upon both sides the shield.*' 

Explanation. — Reference is here made to the story of the gold and 
silver shield, and the meaning would be: I fear that you have not inves- 
tigated the matter thoroughly, and your opinion is, therefore, unjust. 

190. Periphrasis or Circumlocution is a roundabout 
method of stating a thought or idea. 

Examples. — 

"Some people do not rightly observe the claims of 
truth." 

Explanation.— Some people tell lies. 

" The Father of His Country held no such opinion." 
" When the rosy-fingered mother of morn appeared." 
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191. Euphemism resembles Periphrasis, and is em- 
ployed to relieve thoughts of a portion of their unpleas- 
antness. 

Examples. — 

" He has departed from the cares of this life." 

Explanation. — lie is dead. This is a good illastration of Peri- 
phrasis as well as of Eaphemism. 

^^The man was accused of appropriating that which 
was not his own." 

" The Prince of Darkness has many followers." 

192. Paraleipsis gives emphasis to a statement, by pre- 
tending that it is unnecessary to make it. 

Example. — " I need not mention his cowardly deser- 
tion of his loving mother, — no: I leave that for others 
to speak of." 

193. Irony occurs when the meaning of words or sen- 
tences is opposite to that which would naturally be 
accorded to them. . 

Example. — 

*' I should do Brutus wrong and Cassius wrong, 
Who you all know are honorable men. 
I would not do them wrong," etc. 

194. Exercise. — Select or compose : — 

Two examples of Allusion; two, of Periphrasis; 
two, of Euphemism; three, of Irony. (Explain each 
example.) 

195. Climax consists of an arrangement of words, 
phrases, or clauses, in an order of increasing importance. 

If the force of the figure is due to its form only, the 
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figure is called Climax Proper ; if to meaning, Rhetorical 
Climax. 

The occurrence of these two kinds of Climax together, produces one 
of the most forcible figures of Rhetoric. 

Examples. — 

" He was young, hopeful, and intelligent." 

Explanation.— This is an example of Climax Proper: it may also 
be regarded as Rhetorical Climax. 

'' At home, in the field, and" also, as a member of 
the Senate, he was distinguished for his magnanimity, 
his prudence, and his probity.** 

Explanation.— In the fore part of the sentence, therif is Climax 
Proper (also. Rhetorical Climax), and in the latter part, Rhetorical 
Climax. 

196. Antithesis occurs when thoughts or ideas are 
strongly contrasted. 

Examples. — 

" He was a man of high motives, but of many 
errors." 

"Flattery gains friends; truth, foes." 

197.'. Exercise. — Construct three examples of Climax 
Proper; three of Rhetorical Climax; three, combining 
both Climax Proper and Rhetorical Climax. Compose 
three examples of Antithesis. 

198. Exclamation increases the force of a statement by 
giving to it an exclamative form. 

Example. — " How lovely are the clouds floating in azure 
space!** 

Kxplanatlon. — This form is more forcible than— The clouds float- 
ing in a^nre space are lovely. 
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199. Interrogation changes an assertion to the form of 
a question, in order to give it special emphasis. 

Example. — " Do you prefer misery to happiness? " 

Explanation. — Such a form is more emphatic than — You prefer 
happiness to misery. 

200. Exclamation requires the employment of an intro- 
ductory word, such as: how, what, etc. Interrogation 
may supply a negative word to complete its form. After 
an Interrogation there is implied an emphatic affirmative 
or negative answer. 

201. Repetition repeats words for the sake of emphasis. 
Examples. — 

"Welcome, welcome, lovely spring." 

" I .come, I come, ye have called me long." 

202. Anaphora is a form of the figure Repetition. 
The same words are employed at the beginning — or 
other prominent position — of several phrases, clauses, 
or sentences. 

Examples. — 

" This was their hope ; this, the secret of their won- 
derful endurance ; and this, their final reward." 

" Adams and Jefferson, I have said, are no more. 
As human beings, indeed, they are no more. They 
are no more, as in i T6, bold and fearless advocates of 
independence ; no more, as on subsequent periods, the 
head of the government ; no more, as we have recently 
seen them — *' 

203. Parallelism repeats the same thought in different 
words. 

Example. — "O that my people had hearkened unto 
me, and Israel had walked in my ways." 
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204. Aposiopesis leaves a sentence unfinished, in order 
to increase the force of the part omitted. 

Examples, — 

" Didst perceive? Upon the talk of the poisoning — 
ah ha! come, some music." 

" Do you not know his evil — I must not say it." 

205. Onomatopoeia occurs when the sound of words 
suggests their meaning. 

Examples. — 

^^ But when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 
The hoarse rough verse should like the torrent roar." 

206. Alliteration is caused by several words, in close 
succession, beginning with the same letter.- 

Examples. — 

" An Austrian army awfully arrayed 
Boldly, by battery, besieged Belgrade." 

" Kindred kill kinsmen, — kinsmen kindred kill." 

207. Exercise. — Select or compose two examples of 
each of the following figures: Exclamation, Interroga- 
tion, Repetition, Anapliora, Parallelism, Onomatopceia, 
Alliteration. 

208. Explanation of the figures in short extracts from 
Percival and Shelley. — 

POETRY. 

" The world is fuU of poetry ; —the air 
Is living with its spirit ; and the waves 
Dance to the music of its melodies, 
And sparkle in its brightness. Earth is veiled 
And mantled with its beauty." 

(a.) There seems to be a figure of hyperbole in the first line, (b.) A 
figure of synecdoche occurs in the word world, since, afterwards, in the 
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poem, it has the notion of the universe, (e.) Possibly, we may call poetry 
a trope, as it is the subject for its attributes ;, and also, the species (defi- 
nite) for the genus (indefinite), — in other words, one of the forms under 
which we conceive the notion of rhythm and harmony, for all the forms 
which possess these attributes, — a», music, etc. (d.) Metaphor in— The 
air is living unth its spirit^ comparing the air to an animate being. This 
figure is based upon (e.) a metonymy in air, the container for the thing 
contained. (/.) Personification, or better, perhaps, a strong metaphor, in 
speaking of the spirit of poetry: the author may have intended anyone 
of a number of meanings in this expression, (g.) The waves dance and 
sparkle is a compound metaphor, comparing the action of the waves to 
dancers, and their appearance, possibly to gems or other brilliant objects. 
(h.) Earth is veiled and mantled is another example of compound meta- 
phor ; and ({.) Earth may be treated as a weak example of personification, 
although it seems doubtful whether the poet had any thought of the 
mythological representation of the earth as a being possessing personal 
attributes. 

Remark. — It may be thought that there are weak metaphors in^ 
brightness and beauty; if there is any comparison implied in these words, 
it is, in each case, founded upon an obscure metonymy, and would intro- 
duce distant resemblances which it seems unnecessary to speculate 
about. 

ODE TO A SKYLARK. 

" Hail to thee, blithe spirit! 

Bird thou never wert. 
That from heaven, or near it, 

Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art." 

(a.) Figure of apostrophe in the stanza. (6.) Personification in ad- 
dressing the bird as a spirit: still, it is not necessary to call this figure 
other than a strong metaphor, in case we do not think that personal 
attributes are given to the bird, (c.) The figure of personification or 
metaphor in spirit is due to the metonymy in the word ; for we have the 
subject given for an attribute. We may think either of the lightness of 
the bird or of its predilection for soaring towards heaven, (d.) Hyper- 
bole in — Bird thou never wert; also, (c.) a negative metaphor, since a 
comparison is implied. (/.) Hyperbole in— from heaven or near it. (g.) 
Synecdoche, or trope, in givinig the term heaven for the limits of the air, 
or in assigning to it a definite position, (h.) Metaphor in pourest, compar- 
ing the act of singing to turning its contents from that which contains 
them, (i.) Hearty again, is a metaphor, since it is compared to a vessel, 
(jf.) Heart is also a metonymy, since it may mean the emotions, a case of 
subject for attributes, (k.) Profuse strains is a poor example of epithet, 
the vford profuse being applied to strains of music. (2.) Strains is a part 
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of a continned metaphor began in the word pourest: it may be said that, 
the skylark's song is like some fluid, (m.) Oxymoron, in a weak form, 
may be imagined to exist in fhe expression — unpremeditated art. 

Hnisgemtion.-'It classes are able to understand explanations of so 
minute a form as those in this article, it will be a source of great benefit 
for them to take similar selections for careful analysis. More can be 
done by practice of this kind, than in any other way. The analysis of 
the selections just given, is open to criticism: there is usually consider- 
nol'^ difference of opinion with regard to the interpretation of figurative 
language. 

209. Extraots for Praotloe. 

"Echo is the nymph that floats on the wings of 8ilence."^ji^ .^r^5&/ 
" Ccxnteiitment is a golden shrine, lo which few are gulling to binv) b^U . . 
any wish to possess it." ,4 ''f'c- , ( rJ 'i^^r^, 'fu4\''C\'^£iXii 






His words, which Dierced their bosoms like daggers, wei;e listened \o 



1 pierceu ineir posoms lute aaggers, wei;e iistcnca vo ;^ ^ , 
attentively by all." <5 / -»-. ' -<^ « iJ^Uf\'^<^^.'Ki'f^^*^/'*^^'^^ 

•• He smote the city." ' ^ , ^ p 
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'j* re are a m.Uion truths, which men are not concerned to IjnowJ' /^^ 
"©>HX® brave, —Who rush to glory or the grave ! " .^^ ;*v" . ^^t i^ '' *S Ch-UL-^^ 
'His arm soon cleared the field." ^JyUi^i^U | 

'• Those words wore arrows that pierced him to the heart." 
" The brave who fell and conquered were always trusted." • 
•• Torn, tattered, and terrified, he finally reached his place of desti- 
r 'i^^n." 

' The son of Priam awarded the golden apple to the goddess of love 
-.<i I bfauty. ' 
" ITe is not noted for his virtues." 
•' They were lounging about in the soft green." 
•* In business they were rivals; in private life, fast friends." 
*• Rain, hail, thunder, lightning, prevented all enjoyment." 
'• Proud Rome was sacked by barbarians." 
*' His rough tenderness was sincere." 
•' I shall inform no one of his vicious cliai*acter." 
•• Caesar followed by Pompey is now hastening into Thessaly." 
*' The eartli thirsts for rain." 

" All arguments were consumed in the whirlwind of his passion." 
** Tiie queen of Night was slowly waning." 
" My brain is swimming through a cloud of thought." 
" The moon smiled upon the lovely scene." 
•*The angry waves dashed o'er the ship." 
" Sailiiij o'er Life's sea, ho reaped the harvest of Fame." 
*' The fire of ambition extinguished his life." 
" Excellent wretch ! Perdition catch my soul, 

But I do love thee." 
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" They buckled on the armor of courage against the waves of ad- 
versity." 

" Weariness can snore upon the flint." 

" The glass of fashion and the mould of form, 

The observed of all observers." 
" A sta\ion like the herald Mercury, 

New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hilL" 
" This is the very coinage of your brain." 

" Give ear, O my people, unto my law; incline yourears to the words 
of my mouth." 

" None but the brave, 

None but the brave, 

None but the brave. 

None but the brave deserve the fair." 
" After life's fitful fever, he sleeps well." 
" Her voice was but the shadow of a sound." 
"Up comes the Terror, with his orbs of fate." 
"Courage and lionor are all dead with him." 

** Your skill and wisdom and forethought have done a great deal for 
you ! Oh yes I A great deal 1 " 
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METER. 

210. The word Meter signifies a measure. In deter- 
mining the kind of verse in any piece of poetry, we have 
certain standards to which to refer. 

211. 'file different feet used as standards in the scan- 
sion of Englisli verbe are : — 

(a.) The Iambus, consisting of an unaccented syllable, 
followed by one which is accented : "^ — . 

The breve ( *^) is used to mark unaccented syllables ; the macron ( — ) , 
to mark those which are accented. The use of the words long and short 
should be avoided in speaking of English syllables, except in the case of 
the Cesural foot. 

(6.) The Trochee, marked thus, — ^^ 

( c. ) The Anapest, ' ^ ^ ^ _ 

(d.) The Dactyl, 

( e.) The Amphibrach, 

(cZ.) The Cesura, 



(( 
(( 
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212. The iambus and anapest are regarded as kindred 
feet, and are interchangeable in modern verse : the Trochee 
and Dactyl are also kindred feet and may be interchanged. 

213. The Amphibrach is by some writers considered an 
unnecessary measure, since a succession of them may be 
scanned as iambic-anapestic meter. 

214. The Cesura consists of a long accented sj'^llable 
and may be regarded as a foot by itself : it takes the place 
of any of the other five varieties of feet. 

215. Rhythm is a term applied to the regular move- 
ment of verse, — i.e., to the recurrence at stated intervals 
of accented syllables. 

216. When a verse consists of a single foot, it is called 
monometer. 
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MONOMETERg. 

^^ ... 

Iambic. — " The chief 

^^ _ 
Draws near." 

Trochaic. — *' Never 

Resting.** 

*^ ^^ — 
Anapestic. — "All the night, 

TwTnkled bright." 

Dactylic. — "Fearfully, 

Te"arfuily." 

Amphibrach. — " Hearts beating 

At meeting." 

Cesural. — "Rats!" 

217. When there are two feet in a verse, it is called 
dimeter ; three, trimeter ; four, tetrameter ; five, penta- 
meter; six, hexameter; seven, heptameter; eight, octa- 
meter. 

It seems to be unnecessary to give examples of all the various kinds of 
meters, in an abridged treatise; pupils should be required to furnish 
examples and to mark them as indicated above. 

218. Additional syllables, when they occur, are like 
the corresponding syllables in the complete measures: 

"There at the | foot of a | tall nodding | tree." 

If the example just given be considered dactylic, we 
may call it dactylic trimeter hypermeter (3 d. +) ; but 
if the first syllable is a cesura, the marking would be: — 

There | at the foot | of a tall | noddiug tree | . 
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The latter nietliod would be adopted in case the line 
occurred in verse, elsewhere 4 ana^ Again, if the line 
occurred in iambic tetrameter with anapestic variation, it 

would be marked, — 

*-» ^^ ^^ .^ ^-^ ^^ _ "^^ "^^ —, 
There at | the foot | of a tall | nodding tree | . 

219. In all kinds of pure meters, there can be no doubt 
about the position of the accent : — 

"The cur | few tolls | the knell | of part | ing day." 5 i. 

The iambic pentameter (5 i.) is known as the "English Heroic Meter.'* 
Milton's " Paradise Lost" is written in this meter. 

220. A Distich or Couplet consists of two verses or 
lines which rhyme, whose final syllables are similar in 
sound ; a Triplet consists of tliree lines, rbj'ming. 

221. A Qunrtrain, or four-lined Stanza, consists of four 
lines. 

COMMON METER STANZA. CM. 

4 i. "Prayer is | the soul's | sincere | desire | , 

3 i. Uttered | or un | expressed | ; 

__ "^ •— *— ' — . *-' — ^-^ ^_ 

4 i. The mo | tion of | a hid | deu fire | , 

3 i. That trem | bles in | the breast. | " 

LONG METER STANZA. C. M. 

^•^ — ^-' — _ »»-• __ >-• __ 

4 i. *' Awake | my soul | , and with | the sun | 

^■^ — ^-' _ >^ _ ^-^ _ 
4 i. Thy dail [ y course | of du | ty run | ; 

4 i. Shake off | dull sloth | , and ear | ly rise | 

4 i. To pay | thy morn | ing sac | rifice | ." 
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SHORT METER STANZA. 8. M. 

3 i. 'Tis he | that works | to will | , 

3 i. 'Tis he | that works | to do | ; 

4 i. His is I the power | by which | we act | , 
3 i. His be | the glo | ry too | ." 

Ifote. — It is sometimes necessary to scan two lines together, in order 
to determine the kind of meter. 

Example. — 

" O ! who I would inhab | it 

This blealc | world alone | ?" 

The change of syllables from one line to another is called Replace- 
ment. 

ELEGIAC STANZA. 

5 i. "The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 

5 i. The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea ; 

5 i. The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 
5 i. And leaves the world to darkness and to me." 

SPENSERIAN STANZA. 

222. Spenser's stanza is composed of nine lines; the 
first eight iambic pentameter, and the ninth iambic hexa- 
meter. The first and third lines rhyme; the second, 
fourth, fifth, and seventh; and the sixth, eighth, and 
ninth. 

SONNET STANZA. 

223. The Sonnet Stanza consists of fourteen lines of 
iambic pentameter. It is divided into two. distinct por- 
tions ; the major consisting of eight lines, and the minor, 
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of six lines. The rhymes are not always regular; but 
usually occur as follows: the first, fourth, fifth, and 
eighth ; the second, third, sixth, and seventh ; the ninth 
and twelfth ; the tenth and thii1;eenth ; and the eleventh 
and fourteenth. 



1 
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OHARAOTBRISTICS OF POETRY. 

224. 1. The Theme or Subject must be adapted to a 
versified treatment. 

2. Music in poetry may be due to — 

(a.) Rhythm, occasioned by a regular succession of 
accented and unaccented syllables. 

(6.) Rhyme, caused by a resemblance between the 
final sounds ; if of vowels, called assonantal ; if of 
vowels and consonants, consonantal. 

(c.) Euphony. (See Bales of Euphony^ Art. 135.) 

Of these three, rhythm k essential ; the others are of material aid in 
the treatment of certain classes of subjects. 

3. Diction. The diction of poetry is usually some- 
what more high-sounding than that of prose. 

4. Accent. The accent of meter sometimes differs 
from the natural accent of the words composing it. 
This variation in accent may sometimes be permissible ; 
when it occurs too frequently, it may become a serious 
fault. 

5. Syntax. The figures of syntax occur more fre- 
quently in poetry than in prose. 

6. Rhetoric. The various rhetorical forms and figures 
are very frequent in poetry ; to their free and natural 
employment, meter owes many of its beauties. 

7. Orthography and Etymology. The necessity of 
abridging and increasing the length of words is frequent 
in poetry ; and these figures may, therefore, be said to 
be (he peculiar property of verse. 
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METAPHRASING. 

225. Metaphrasing is the process of changing verse to 
prose. 

In no other way is it so 'easy to obtain a knowledge of poetical con- 
struction. The exercises should be taken from standard productions, 
and classes should be taught to analyze each figurative expression, as 
well as to change the form from that of verse to prose. 

226. The following steps are suggested : — 

1. To change the words that rhyme, and use synonyms 
in their stead. 

In unrhymed blank verse, this part of the process would not occur 

2. To supply words that are necessary in prose, and to 
omit those that are superfluous. 

3. To make inversions required to secure the order of 
prose. 

4. To reduce to proper terms all figures that would 
appear to belong only to poetry. 

5. To do away with all terms not common to prose. 

227. Examples of Metaphrase. 

" Welcome, thou joyous messenger ! Thou never wert a winged crea- 
ture,— thou, who givest forth thy joy m strains of heavenly music." 
(See Shelley's " Skylark," stanza I.) 

"When life is near its close, Hope has charge of all our thoughts, r— 
then she has the greatest power ; and in our last hours, she brings to us 
a glimpse of the life to come." (See " Pleasures of Hope.") 

" It is not right to tell me in a despondent way that our existence is only 
an unreal vision; the man who is inactive in this life, may as well be 
dead, and appearances are not always trustworthy." (See "Psalm of 
Life," Longfellow.) 

The foregoing illustrations have been taken from the exercises of 
pupils, and are susceptible of improvement. They show some of the 
difficulties attendant upon metaphrasing different poets. Shelley almost 
defies any but a very extended metaphrase, whilst Longfellow's thoughts 
are more easily convertible to a prose form. The reproduction of Shelley's 
stanza is faulty, in that it does not closely follow the thoughts of the 
poet, — it might almost be termed a poetical paraphrase. The rendition 
of Longfellow's stanza is somewhat verbose, and does not accurately 
express his thought in the last two lines. 
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COMPOSITION. -0 

228. Composition treats of the expression and arrange- 
ment of thoughts in an effective and agreeable manner. 

229. The subject, in composition, may be any thing to 
which attention can be directed. 

230. If Home be taken for a subject, we notice at 
once a number of different heads under which it may be 
treated; as. Influence of Home, What is Home? Love 
of Home, An Ideal Home, and others. Whilst we might 
treat any one of these under the title of Home, it would 
be much better to have, as a title, something that shows 
clearly how we intend to treat the subject. Each one of 
the different methods suggested above, would give us a 
Theme for a title. 

231. A great many of the subjects employed in com- 
position are called Themes. 

232. An exhaustive treatment of any subject would 
require : — 

1. Its analysis, or division into themes ; — 

2. The treatment of each separate theme ; — 

3. Synthesis, or the arrangement of all the parts, so as 
to have the treatment united. 

If ote. — Although many compositions are written upon themes, yet 
the word " subject '* has come to be used instead of the word " theme," 
And on that account will be found in the following pages. 

6 (81) 
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233. A Paragraph consists of a number of sentences, 
closely related in thought, and treating of one of the 
divisions of a subject. 

Sii|ri:estioii. — Skill in paragraphing may be acquired by studying 
the manner in whicli varioif^ autliors divide their treatment oi subjects. 
About Ave lessons upon this topic will be of much assistance in the 
analysis of essay subjects. 

234. There will be as many paragraphs in a composition, 
as there are separate points or divisions to be treated. 



NARRATION. 



235. In Narration, the subject (or theme) is treated 
with reference to time. The logical order — or it may be 
better, perhaps, to call it the natural order, — will be one 
following closely the course of events. 

236. The rules for Narration must be shaped to suit 
the requirements of the various cases which may arise. 
When a narrative is to embrace details of no special 
importance, we must try to give to these details at least 
an appearance of interest. 

237. If the subject treated be — A Trip up the Hudson, 
there are two ways in which it may be considered : ( 1 ) 
With reference only to important events — avoiding inci- 
dents of no special interest; (2) Exhaustively, en'tering 
into all the details of the journey. 

238. The taste of a writer is displayed, both in the 
incidents selected, and in the manner of their treatment. 

239. All the details of a treatment must belong to the 
subject written upon, and when taken together must 
satisfy the expectations to which the subject gives rise. 
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240. If the subject selected before writing were — In- 
cidents of Prairie Life, and, afterwards, the treatment 
seemed to be confined almost exclusively to the descrip- 
tion of a buffalo hunt, it would be well to have the 
subject conform to the treatment, and call it — A Buffalo 
Hunt. 

241 . Mules for Narration : — 

1. Follow carefully the order of time. 

2. Select for treatment, incidents of interest. 

3. Have the subject framed to suit the treatment. 

Note. — Objection may be made to the position of Rule 3 ; but it seems 
to the author that when pupils are learning to express thoughts, it is 
better to discuss the subject to be given to the narrative, after they have 
written, rather than before. Much time is lost by beginners, in the choice 
of a subject. Facility in the expression of thought is the main point to 
be looked after at the outset. 

242. Outlines for Naxrative Subjects. 

I. 
A Bide in a Horse-car. 

1. When and where we entered the car. 

2. What disposition we made of ourselves. 

3. ( Events inside. 

4. ( Places of interest passed. 

5. Exit at our destination.. 

There may be an alternation in the treatment of points 3 and 4. 

II. 

A Trip up the Hudson River. 

1. When and upon what boat we left New York. 

2. The invitation to pay our fares. 

3. The invitation to pay for our music. 

4. The passing of the Palisades. 

5. An incident at a landing. 

6. The gentle squall which interested us. 

7. The Highlands. 

8. The invitation to dinner. 

9. other incidents of interest. 

10. Arrival at Cattskill —our destination. 
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ni. 

Breakfast Pbepakations. 

1. When we began. 

2. Our troubles in making the Are. 

3. To market and return. 

4. Adventures with the tea-kettle. 
6. The misfortunes of the steak. 

6. The misfortunes of the coifee-pot. 

7. Forgetting to cook potatoes. 

8. The good resolves we made for the future. 

IV. 

The Biography of an Author. 

1. When and where bom. 

2. Early education. 

3. Later education. 

4. When and in what order his works appeared, with incidents con- 
nected with each. 

5. His old age and its incidents. 

6. His death. 

Sngrgrefitlon. — Let a number of simple subjects be selected for 
^ analysis, and afterwards, have them treated by the class. 



DESCRIPTION. 



243. la Description, the subject (or theme) is viewed 
in its relations to space. These relations should be treated 
in an order, at once natural and effective. 

244. There are two methods of describing objects: 
(1) By analyzing them to discover what they are; (2) 
By treating them in their relation to kindred objects. An 
exhaustive treatment would combine these two methods. 

245. After selecting points for the treatment of a 
subject, and arranging them in what appears to be an 
effective order, begin to write without perfecting the 
analysis. Let the treatment be full and natural, and after 
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its completioD, compare it with tlie original plan, making 
such changes as seem necessary. 

246. Rides for Description : — 

(After writing) 1. Make such changes in the arrange- 
ment of the paragraphs as may seem advantageous. 

2. Cut out any parts that have no relation to tlie subject. 

8. Condense the treatment wherever it has become too 
extended. 

4. Carefully supply important omissions. )( 

247. Outlines for Desoriptive Subjects. 

I. 

A WELL-KNOWN ViLLAGK. 

1. Its name and location. 

2. Its population and its indastries. 

3. Its street or streets, — shade, road, and length. 

4. How the houses look. 

5. How the people look. 

6. Mention some of tlie interesting points about the place. 

7. Mention some of the uninteresting points about the place. 

8. What are the favorite boasts of the inhabitants. 

II. 

yfB.A.1: I CAN SEE FROM MY WiNDOW. 

This subject may also be treated negatively, — What I can*t see from 
my toindow. 

1. A pleasant street. 

2. The sports of neighbors' children. 

3. The passing vehicles. 

4. The occasional Are -engine. 

5. The processions. 

6. The trees and birds. 

7. At night, — the stars and the street-lamps. 

in. 

The House I would like to live in. 

1. What its size should be. 

2. How it should be situated. 

8. How it should be furnished. 
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DESCRIPTIVE NARRATION. 

248. The union of the narrative and descriptive forms 
of discourse is of frequent occurrence. In narration, an 
occasional digression in the way of description frequently 
enhances the interest ; but care should be taken that the 
length of our descriptions does not materially lessen the 
interest in the narrative itself. 

249. If we take for a descriptive narrative any of the 
subjects treated in outline under Narration, certain varia- 
tions will appear quite natural, and this new form of 
treatment may seem preferable to the former. 

250. Outline in Desoriptive Naxration. 

A Rede in a Horse-car. 

1. Where we entered the car. 

2. Oar feelings on being obliged to stand. 

-8. The appearance of some of the passengers. 
4. What happened at a certain point. 
6. The effect of slow progress. 

6. The impatient old gentleman and the conductor. 

7. " OflE the track." 

8. Arrival at destination. 

9. Impressions in regard to horse-car travelling. 

In the above, there ^e given some of the essential points of a narrative* 
although the treatment is mainly descriptive. If it is considered too 
descriptive, more narrative points may be introduced and some descrip- 
tive ones omitted. The chief purpose in the author's mind, in introducing 
these outlines, is to promote discussion, and so to establish in the minds 
of pupils a clear notion of the characteristics of narration and description. 



TREATMENT OF ABSTRACT SUBJECTS BY THE EM- 
PLOYMENT OF NARRATION AND DESCRIPTION. 

251. The subjects treated until now have pertained to 
the material world, and have introduced only the natural 
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relations between ourselves and it. We come now to 
the treatment of abstract subjects — the discussion of 
thoughts and ideas. These thoughts or ideas may grow 
out of our relations to objects material, or they may be 
purely mental phenomena responsible to nothing but to 
the mind for their origin. 

Note. — Simple subjects in their treatment deal with real objects and 
our relations to them; abstract subjects, with ideas and our relations 
to them. 

252. If the subject Civilization be treated in narrative 
form, it will be necessary to deal with it, either in its 
various forms, and so make the treatment simple ; or else, 
to treat it as the growth of an idea, exhibiting itself in 
the mental improvement of the race. In the former case, 
we should have a simple historical (narrative) description ; 
in the latter, we should have an abstract descriptive 
narrative. The subject Civilization has been chosen at 
the outset (it may be somewhat difficult), since its treat- 
ment after the methods suggested will clearly establish 
the distinction between simple and abstract. 

253. Outlines for Abstraot Subjects. 

HOPB. 

1. Its definition. 

2. Its influence upon ourselves. 

3. Its opposite, Despair. 

4. Its relation to Faith. 

5. Its relation to Contentment. 

6. Its influence upon others. 

7. How it may be cultivated. 

Explanation. — Let the definition given, be the general impression 
in the wi'iter's mind, and not a definition from the dictionarj'. In describ- 
ing its influence upon ourselves, we may use some incident wherein it 
has aided us. The description of Despair may picture a man without 
Hope, and his experience. We may show that it is the ally of Faith. 
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How combined with Faith, it causes Contentment. That people who are 
hopeful are pleasant companions. Finally, wo may show, by experience 
or otherwise, that it is susceptible of cultivation. 

Public OrnaoN. 

1. How it is formed. 

2. In what manner it gains strength. 

3. The respect that is paid to it 

4. To what extent it can be trusted. 

5. How it sometimes undergoes changes. 

6. Its existence necessary to communities. 

7. The slave to its decrees. 

8. Its enemies. 

9. How we ought to regard it. 

In this outline, points 1, 2, and 6 are narrative ; the rest of the divisions 
are descriptive. 



COMPLEX NARRATION AND DESCRIPTION. 

254. Discourse becomes complex when we turn aside 
from the direct treatment of a subject, to discuss ques- 
tions which naturally arise, but do not form an essential 
part of the subject proper. 

255. The interest.we feel in a subject is frequently en- 
hanced by treating it in its relations of cause and effect. 

The title of a composition should indicate whether the treatment in- 
tended is simple or complex. 

256. Printing may be treated descriptively under the 
following titles : — 

1. The Process of Printing. 

2. Printing in the Sixteenth Century. 

Narratively, under the following : — 

1. The History of Printing in England. 

2. Printing in America. 

The following titles would imply a complex treatment : — 

1. Printing, and the Causes which led to its Invention. 

2. The Influence of Printing upon Civilization. 
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BniriTMi^ton. — As soon as classes are able to treat themes in Complex 
Narration and Description, it will be well to explain to them the Esthetic 
Properties of Style. This can be done by assigning subjects in Beauty 
and Sublimity for general consideration and analysis. 

The author regrets that he could not treat the subject of Esthetics in 
the present work. If such an addition should be called fpr, in the future 
he may feel justified in enlarging the limits of the present treatment so 
as to admit it. 



HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

257. Histoiy is the recital of a series of events in the 
order of their occurrence. These events usually belong 
to the life of a nation. 

258. Although History is essentially narrative in its 
character, it may, from time to time, involve description ; 
and also, a treatment of its subject under the relations of 
cause and effect. 

259. Biography comprises the events in the life of a 
single individual. 

If the record is prepared by the person whose life is considered, it is 
called Autobiography. 

260. Outline for the Life of an Author. 

1. Birth and parentage. 

2. Early life and education. 

3. Later education and first works. 

4. Chief events in after-life. 

5. Death. 

6. Principal works. 

7. Bank and influence as an author. 

SngTirestioii. — Oral and written sketches of well-known authors 
should be frequently required of classes. If they have regular reading 
lessons, the exercise should be introduced in connection with them. 
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TM AGINATIVE COMPOSITION. 

261. Under this head are classed both narratives and 
descriptions which are the products of the imagination. 
There is but one suggestion to be made in this connection : 
the thoughts should be natural. 

262. A few subjects of this class are given below: 

1. Life in a Cave. 

2. Autobiography of a Crippled Pen. 

3. My Travels in Nubia. 

4. Icebergs as Summer-resorts. 

5. The Adventures of a Pair of Shoes. 

Sn|C(i:e»tion. — It sometimes happens that sabjects of this kind can 
be successfully treated by those who show little aptitude for the treatment 
of the events and objects common to evcry-day life. 
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ARGUMBNTATIVB COMPOSITION. 

263. Logic, as the science of thinking, lends its prin- 
ciples to all forms of discourse. 

264. The analysis of any aigumentative treatise will 
have the essential elements of a syllogism. When we 
say — 

All men are mortal. (Major premise.) 
John is a man. (Minor premise.) 
Therefore John is mortal. (ConcUision.) 
we have a full syllogism ; but inasmuch as the major 
premise, "All men are mortal," is too well known to 
require statement, it is necessary to use only the minor 
premise and the conclusion ; as, — 

John is a man ; therefore, he is mortal. 

This, we see, is an* illative sentence ; but it is called, in 
Rhetoric, an Enthyraeme. 

265. Enthymemes may be abridged when the minor 
premise of the syllogism does not require to be stated ; 
since, in such cases, the statement would weaken the 
force of an assertion. We may make the conclusion, 
only, answer every purpose in the syllogism already given ; 
for the conditions have so often received attention as 
to be generally thought of as soon as the conclusion is 
mentioned. 

266. We come now to consider the possibiIity_of show- 
ing the truth of any statement by the formation of a 
syllogism. All subjects are not as easy as the one 
already discussed. 
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/ 

267. In matters pertakiing to the more definite facts of 
science and opinion, we ma}'- have -slight difficulty in 
framing our premises and showing clearly the truth of 
the conclusions derived from them. When, however, we 
find that people interpret the action of nature's laws 
differently, or when matters of belief or opinion are to 
be dealt with, the difficulties that lie in the way of satis- 
factory proof are often insurmountable. 

268. All proof must then be derived from two sources, 
— the real, and the probable. 

269. When we begin with universally acknowledged 
facts, and base our minor premise upon them, the result 
will be an acknowledged truth. We must be sure, how- 
ever, that our premises are rightly stated and connected. 
Such a mode of reasoning is said to be from the universal 
to the particular, and this process of reasoning is called 
Deductive. 

270. Deductive reasoning does not put us in possession 
of new truths, but^ it helps us in acquiring certainty about 
matters not previously thought of in their proper relations. 
The method adopted in most text-books is deductive, and 
its results are most highly esteemed, because the process 
is accompanied throughout by the feeling of certainty. 
The proofs of geometry are among the best examples 
that could be mentioned of deductive reasoning. 

271. When the probable is our starting point, the course 
of reasoning must be of quite another kind from that 
already described. To show that a statement has prob- 
ability, we must reason by analogy, — by the use of 
examples. What is found to be true in one case is 
probably true in all cases of the same kind ; for it is true 
in a number of similar cases, — here are given the ex- 
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amples, — and if research were made, it would, no doubt, 
be found true in all cases under observation. 

272. The point where probability merges into certainty 
varies with individuals ; there can be no doubt, however, 
that all universally accepted truths were arrived at by 
this process of adding example to example until all men 
became satisfied. 

273. The process just illustrated is called Induction, 
and consists in deiiving universals from particulars. 

274. To educate mankind so as to show clearly that the 
resemblances claimed are really true, and that taken 
together they prove the reality of his theory, is the aim 
of the inductive reasoner, whether his field be that of 
science or politics. 

275. Although many of the discussions that claim 
man's attention require no positive proof, and, perhaps, 
no logical form ; still, to treat of any subject, some 
regard must be paid to effectiveness of presentation. 
Certain rules may be laid down to this end : — 

1. Every part or division of discourse should have 
direct bearing upon the subject treated. 

2. The parts should be distinct from each other, in 
ord^r to avoid repetitions. 

3. When the parts are taken together, they should 
constitute a complete treatment of the subject. 

4. The parts should be so arranged with reference to 
each other, as to give continuity to the discourse 



THE FOKM OF AN ARGUMENT. 

276. Every argument implies a point at issue. This is 
termed the Proposition. With reference to such propo- 
sition, the discussion is framed and the conclusion drawn. 
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277. It is costonuiry to introduce the subject to which 
the proposition belongs, and to explain it, before sab- 
mitting the proposition itself. 

278. The form of an Oration may be seen below : — 

1. Exordium or Introduction. 

2. Narration (or Description). 

3. Proposition or Statement. 

4. Discussion. 

5. Peroration or Conclusion. 

279. The Exordium should be composed last^ in order 
that it may foreshadow and be in conformity with what 
follows. It may be conciliatory, — calculated to arouse 
friendly feelings ; or explanatory, — exhibiting the subject 
in a general way. 

280. The Narration treats of the subject historically, 
and prepares for the presentation of the Proposition. 

In case narration is unnecessary, the subject may be treated by descrip< 
tion; or this part of the discoarse may be omitted altogether. 

281. The Proposition is a statement of the special view 
that is taken of the subject under treatment. 

A formal proposition is sometimes unnecessary. If, for example, it is 
understood, without it, what is to be the general drift of the argument. 
When, however, the discussion is to be of an intricate form, it is best to 
state beforehand the method of treatment, and to divide the topic into its 
special divisions. 

The part Division is frequently employed in the outlines of orations. 

282. The discussion may be either positive or negative. 

Direct and indirect methods of proof have probably been already 
acquired by the study of Geometry. If the Proposition itself be negative 
in form, it will admit only of positive proof; but, if positive in form, 
either positive or negative methods of proof may be employed. 

(a.) Only such arguments should be used as are of 
real force. A few points judiciously selected are of more 
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avail than many, some of which tend to weaken the 
argument. 

(6. ) The discussion should be introduced by a strong 
argument (not the strongest) ; the other arguments should 
then be in the order of a climax. 

283. The Peroration should make a direct application 
of the Proposition, and be framed so as to have the 
minds of hearers accord with the views of the speaker. 

284. If it seems advisable, there may be introduced 
into the Peroration, a concise restatement of the important 
points already considered. 

285. The style of tlie Peroration should be in harmony 
with the previous treatment. Conciliatory and explana- 
tory conclusions are the safer to employ; yet, when a 
speaker feels assured of his position, he may indulge in 
the confirmatory style, or even, in exceptional cases, the 
excitatory style. 

Sng^grestion. — Some persons find it a matter of great difficulty to 
write a satisfactory exordium. When the second part of the oration does 
not prove too abrupt, it may be as well to omit a formal exordium alto- 
gether, and to begin with the parration (or description). ^ 

286. The oration form, summed up in ordinary lan- 
guage, means : State what your subject is and tell about 
it; then, give your own views about it and show that 
they are reasonable ; lastly, explain the manner in which 
your views would affect your audience and the world in 
general . 
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LETTER- WRTTINQ. 

287. Letter-writing includes tlie following kinds of 
correspondence: Business, Social. 

288. Business letters should be concise and ^ Ho the 
point. ' ' They may be composed of the following parts : — 

< TT J- ( (<»•) Place. 

1. Heading. | ^^^ ^^^ 



2. Address. | |^'j 



Business. 
Personal. 



Acknowledgment of receipt of letter. 



I (6 ) Answers to questions. 



3. Body of letter.*^ (c.)»Business transacted in detail. 

(d.) Inquiries, 
(c.) New business. 

These points are made simply for the purpose of illustration: they 
admit of variation as circumstances may require. 

4. Signature. 

Before the signature, there should be a formal closing of the letter; 
such as, — " We remain," etc. 

Example, — 

New York, 1 January, 1879. 

Messrs. Jno. Smith & Co., 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Gentlemen: Your favor of the 28th ult. is at hand, 

and contents noted. We will make such purchases of 

cotton as you may direct, charging the usual commission. 

We quote middling (a) 9Jc. 

We remain, gentlemen. 

Your obedient servants, 

C. Johnson & Co. 



2. Address. | [^'^^ 
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289. Social letters may be divided into the following 
parts : '— 

1. Heading. { JJ ^1^^' 

Formal. 
Direct. 

!(a.) Acknowledipnent of receipt. 
(6.) Detailed answers to questions, 
(c.) Events of interest, 
(d.) Questions. 
(«.) General remarks. 

4. Signature. 

290. Letters of this kind do not, like business letters, 
require to be concise. It is frequently necessary to lend 
interest to matters treated, through the treatment itself. 

291. A good rule for ietter- writers is for them to 
imagine themselves in the position of the persons to whom 
they write ; and then they will be apt to feel the right 
amount of interest in what they say. 



INVITATIONS AND ANSWERS. 

292. Invitations are of two general kinds : formal and 
informal. 

293. The fewer words employed in private invitations, 
the greater the formality. 

Examples. — 

(1.) Mr. and Mrs. 's compliments for Tuesday 

evening, Jan. 15th. 

(2.) Mrs. 

Tuesday, Jan. 15th. 

(3.) The pleasure of your company is requested by 

Mr. and Mrs. for Tuesday evening, Jan. 15th, at 

8 o'clock. 

1471 Olive St. 
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( 4. ) Annual Ball of the Society. 

The pleasire of your company is requested for Tues- 
day evening, Jan. 15th, at 8 o'clock. 



Committee. 

These are all formal invitations. 

294. Informal invitations are usually friendly letters of 
invitation ; still, any of the forms given in Art. 293 may 
be used, with the introduction of the words — "in- 
formal,** " without formality,** and the like. 

295. Answers should correspond in form to the invi- 
tation. 

Examples. — 

(1.) Mr. and Mrs. Smith's compliments to Mr. and 

Mrs. , and accept with pleasure their invitation for 

Jan. 15th. 

(2.) Mr. and Mrs. Smith. 

Acceptance for Jan. 15th. 

( 3. ) Mr. and Mrs. Smith accept with pleasure the 

kind invitation of Mr. and Mrs. for Tuesday 

evening, January 15th. 

• ( 4. ) Mr. and Mrs. Smith accept with pleasure the 
invitation of the Societv, for Jan. 15th. 

In case the persons invited cannot accept the invitation sent to them, 
the following is always in good taste : — 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith* s 

Regrets for Tuesday, Jan. 15th. 

296. It is always best to answer an invitation, whether 
formal or informal, in case absence without notification 
would cause the slightest inconvenience to those inviting. 
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VBRSIFIOATION. 

297. The imitation of various meters and stanzas will 
enable those attempting to compose in verae, to find out 
what forms they can employ with facility. 

298. Before arranging thoughts in verse, the following 
question should be asked: What metrical form seems 
best adapted to the subject? 

After choosing what seems to be a suitable form, adhere to it closely, 
and do not change from one form to another, nntil it has been demon- 
strated that the one first chosen will not do. 

Remark. — Many young wi'iters are veiy timid about expressing 
themselves in meter. Ability to make verse is often acquired by practice. 
Every one possessing an ear for rhythm and euphony may do something 
in this line. There ought to bo little danger of sensible people becoming 
unduly elated over an ordinary faculty in making ordinary verse; yet 
the practice, when indulged in, may lead to a clearer appreciation of the 
beauties of true poetry. 

fiiiirv«stf on. — From five to ten lessons in imitation should be as- 
signed to advanced classes. 
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ORinOISM. 

299. Criticism has to do with both style and thought. 
It directs its attention to the excellencies as well as to the 
defects of discourse. 

300. When a literary production is under consideration, 
the following questions may be asked with regard to it : — 

1. Has the subject been treated in accordance with 
the laws of composition? (See Art. 275.) 

The transitions that take place should be easy and natural, and should 
not tend to render the composition fragmentary. 

2. Is the style clear? 

The tests for determining about this and the next two questions may 
be found in the treatment of *' Style.** 

3. Is tiie style forcible ? 

Does the emphasis given in the treatment correspond to the require- 
ments of the subject? 

4. Is the style harmonious ? 

Under this question, both the thought properties And sound proper* 
ties are to be considered. 

5. Have few or many ornaments been employed? 

Are the figures used natural, and are they appropriate to the sentiment? 
It must be remembered that, when writing is not highly impassioned, too 
many figures cause a surfeit; to prevent this, a composition should be 
pruned of all that offend against good taste. 

6. Are the sentences varied in form? 

The fault of sameness is all too common. Let pupils be obliged to vary 
the forms of good writers, as well their own, and they will soon appreciate 
the good effect produced by variety. Grammatical and Rhetorical forms 
should be considered. 
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7. Is the diction effective ? 

For particular qaestions, see " Diction.** 

The general plan of Criticism has been given : it does not seem to be 
expedient to go into the details of special styles. Either the productions 
of pupils, or selected passages, will offer a field so extended that a 
teacher may devote all spare energy to its improvement 
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THE CORRECTION OP COMPOSITIONS. 

301. The correction of written work may be facilitated 
by the use of the following — 

KEY. 



I or 0. 


Spelling. 


2orS. 


Syntax. 


3 or P. 


Punctuation. 


4 or /\ 


Insert. 


5 orD. 


Omit. 


6 or < 


Expand. 


7or> 


Contract. 


8 or Sub. 


Substitute. 


9 or Tr. 


Transpose. 


lOor f 


Begin new paragraph. 


11 or Q 


Indent. 


12 or ? 


Question. 


13. 


Begin new sentence. 


14. 


Make part of preceding sentence. 


15. 


Penmanship. 



Sagryestloii.— There should be a space kept by pupils at the left 
side of each sheet, for the accommodation of these marks. 



^ 
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LIST OP SUBJECTS FOR COMPOSITION. 



1. 


The people we meet. 




34. The Coliseum. 


2. 


Autobiography of an old 


ink- 


35. A dny at a fair. 




stand. 




36. Commerce. 


3. 


Brrlliant sayings. 




37. Humor. 


4. 


A visit to the " Chamber of Com- 


38. Aiodcrn martyrs. 




merce." 




30. The heathen Chinese. 


5. 


The Vandals. 




40. Fashions— past and present. 


G. 


School -life — as it is. 




41. Winter. 


7. 


In a gondola. 




42. Argonauts. 


8. 


A visit ,to Mount Olympus. 




43. Bubbles. 


9. 


Our early days. 




44. Fences. 


10. 


Home. 




45. Labors of Hercules. 


11. 


Keflections in a public dining- 


46. Arts and artists. 




room. 




47. Trials. 


12. 


Magpies. 




48. Whitewash — morally consid 


13. 


Now. 




ered. 


U. 


G 1 a s s — its manufacture 


and 


49. Proverbs. 




history. 




50. Modern inventions. 


15. 


The telephone. 


- 


51. Tangents. 


16. 


Work. 




52. The Bastile. 


17. 


Spectacles. 




53. Patchwork. 


18. 


Vacation^ 




54. Different telescopes. 


19. 


Umbrellas. 




55. Pin -stickers. 


20. 


The Arch of Titus. 




56. Fables. 


21. 


Smuggling. 




57. Self-regard. 


22. 


Mesmerism. 




58. Fire and fire -worshippers. 


23. 


Superstition. 




59. Compensation. 


24. 


Public opinion. 




60. A faded rose. 


25. 


Progress of the line arts. 




61. Bargains. 


26. 


Hypocrisy. 




62. Memory. 


27. 


The power of the press. 




63. Lord Bacon. 


28. 


(Juriosity. 




64. On the classics. 


29. 


Riots and their consequences. 


65. Paul at Athens. 


30. 


Little things. 




66. Popular eiTors. 


81. 


Inventions. 




67. Untitled individuals. 


32. 


Hope. 




68. Ornament. 


33. 


American oratory. 


V 


69. Alfred Tennyson. 
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70. Art. 


114. 


National monuments. 


71. Biography. 


115*. 


Death of Socrates. 


72. Titles of honor. 


116. 


Relics. 


73. Passports. 


117. 


Return of Columbus. 


74. Mario Antoinette. 


118. 


Boadicea. 


75. The mysteries of nature. 


119. 


Mirabean. 


76. Robert Bruce. 


121. 


The sack of Rome. 


77. Burns and Cowper. 


121. 


Battle of Waterloo. 


78. The cliaracter of Portia. 


122. 


Dickens — as a reformer. 


79. Firesides. 


123. 


Coriolanus. 


80. Poetry. 


124. 


Inconveniences of greatness. 


81. Mysteries. 


125. 


Orpheus and Eurydice. 


82. Opinions. 


126. 


The neighbors. 


83. Echoes. 


127. 


Independence. 


84. Air- castles. 


128. 


Battle of Zama. 


85. The widow of Xain. 


129. 


CromwelL 


86. A summer scene at sanriBe. 


130. 


Pride. 


87. Hills and dales. 


131. 


Relations. 


88. City and country. 


132. 


Power of music. 


89. Heroism. 


133. 


Force of character. 


90. Little pleasures. 


134. 


The mills of the gods. 


91. A visit to the Centennial Ex- 


135. 


Crosses and crowns. 


position. 


136. 


Dreamland. 


92. Sunshine. 
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Sources of happiness. 


93. Mother Earth. 


138. 


Self-reliance. 


94. Autumn. 


139. 


Waiting. 


95. Triumphs of the press. 


140. 


The monster Jealousy. 


96. Roman gladiator. 


141. 


Our friends. 


97. Value of tests. 


142. 


Cowardice. 


98. Pretexts. 


143. 


Ambition. 


99. Gethsemane. 


144. 


Profit and loss. 


100. Vandalism. 


145. 


The darkest hour is before the 


101. Paul on Mars HilL 




dawn. 


102. Habits of obscrration. 


146. 


Wit. 


103. The office of criticism. 


147. 


Reflections on happiness. 


104. Ancient Rome. 


148. 


Home influence. 


106. The necessity of a purpose in 


149. 


If. 


life. 


160. 


To-morrow. 


106. Freedom. 


151. 


Why. 


107. Imagination. 


152. 


Rome was not built in a day. 


106. The poetry of Burns. 


153. 


The formation of haljit. 


109. Martial music. 


154. 


The fashionable beggar. 


110. Twilight. 


155. 


Love of fame. 


111. The pleasures of fiction. 


156. 


False pride. 


112. Westminster Abbey. 


157. 


Earth's battle-flelds. 


118. King Lear. 


158. 


The power of ridicule. 
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169. Dignity of labor. 


208. 


160. Contentment. 


204. 


161. Prizes and their influence. 


203. 


102. Mob law and its results. 


206. 


163. The past and the present. 


207. 


164. A cheerful home. 


208. 


166. Modern affectations. 


209. 


166. The vandalism of relic- hunt- 


210. 


ers. 


211. 


167. Time. 




168. Amusement. 


212. 


169. Perseverance. 


213. 


170. Duty. 


214. 


171. Chivahy. 


216. 


172. Politeness. 




1T3. Ambition and pride. 


216. 


174. Study of countenances. 


217. 


175. Origin of language. 


218. 


176. Eloquence. 


219. 


177. Liberty of the press. 


220. 


178. Tragedy. 




179. Power. 


221. 


180. Freedom and fate. 


222. 


181. The times. 


223. 


182. Forbidden ground. 


224. 


183. The effect of ideas. 


225. 


184. Odds and ends. 


226. 


185. The pursuit of shadows. 


227. 


186. Sublimity. 


228. 


187. Conflict of old and new. 


229. 


188. Half-truths. 


230. 


189. Foot -prints on the sands of 


231. 


time. 


232. 


190. Trials of genius. 


233. 


191. Enthusiasm. 


234. 


192. The problem of life. 


235. 


193. Variety. 


236. 


194. Light and shadow. 


237. 


195. The power of circumstances. 


238. 


196. Gentlemen. 


239. 


197. The pursuit of happiness. 


2(0. 


198. The future. 


241. 


199. Uses of history. 


242. 


200. Making memories. 


243. 


201. Theory and practice. 


211. 


202. Moral culture. 


245. 



Influence. 

Ambition and aspiration. 
Contrasts of scenes in nature. 
Intellectual pleasures. 
Earnest purposes. 
Looking forward. 
Dreaming away our time. 
The mighty— perhaps. 
The pen is mightier than the 

sword. 
Envy of wealth. 
The garden of literature. 
Appearances deceive. 
The beauty and influence of 

nature. 
Prosperity gains friends. 
At home and abroad. 
Hidden. 
A nation's joy. 
The importance of self -knowl- 

edge. 
Nobility of purpose. 
Policy and principle. 
Unflnished work. 
Motives and ends. 
Utility and beauty. 
Intellectual charity. 
The power of example. 
The hour of triumph. 
The secret of success. 
The uses of adversity. 
Beyond the dark river. 
Mr. F.'s aunt. 
Changes. 

Necessity of conflicts. 
Progress. 

The poetry of science. 
A love of the beautiful. 
Transitions in nature. 
Poetry as an aid to education. 
The voyage of life. 
Ruins of time. 
Home feeling. 

Thoughts about superstition. 
Voices of many bells. 
A walk with the wind. 
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246. Sound. 


289. 


-247. Becthoyen's dreams. 


290. 


2iS. Obeaience. 


291. 


249. lutolcrance. 


2.12. 


23J. School-culture. 


293. 


251. True manhood. 


294. 


252. Ilalf-donc. 


295. 


253. The first stroke in half the 


296. 


battle. . 


297. 


254. Self- discipline. 


298. 


2.')5. The American home. 


299. 


2.)6. Faith and conviction. 


300. 


257. Originality. 


301. 


258. Reform. 


302. 


259. The influence of cities. 


303. 


260. Failures and their lessons. 


304. 


261. Mission of labor. 


305. 


262. Influence of habit on the mind. 


306. 


263. Both sides. 


337. 


264. Organization. 


308. 


265. Beauty in its relation to home- 


3 9. 


life. 


310. 


266. Our ideal existence. 


3U. 


267. Our friends among the poets. 


312: 


268. Taste for simple pleasures. 




269. Meditations in a library. 


313. 


270. Literary pursuits. 


314. 


271. True merit. 




272. Tragic art. 


315. 


273. Emotion. 




274. The control of man over na- 


316. 


ture. 




275. No childhood. 


317. 


276. Character of Cato. 


318. 


277. Caesar's voyage to Britain. 


319. 


278. The poet's portion. 


1 320. 


279. Age of Louis XIV. 




280. Unwritten music. 


321. 


281. The happiest period of life. 




282. The unknown grave. 


322. 


283. Salutations. 




284. Pedantry. 


323. 


285 Fair criticism. 




286. System. 


324. 


287. Aspiration and inspiration. 


325. 


288. Unity and uniformity. 





Regulated effort. 

Danger of jesting about wrongs. 

Intellectual bullies. 

Popularity. 

Suspicion. 

Character and reputation. 

Moral Euicides. 

Necessity for pretexts. 

Defence of cowardice. 

Mottoes. 

Compensations. 

Ixion. 

Prometheus. 

After us, the Deluge. 

Patriarchal government. 

Chances for young men. 

Centralization. 

Repudiation. 

Insufficiency. 

Reflected honor. 

Insect cares. 

Battle. 

Popular clamor. 

Discontent — the good It has 
done. 

Is silence better than speech? 

Is education better than 
wealth? 

The child is the father of the 
man. 

Education of the masses neces- 
sary for a r j'jublic. 

Why do we live? 

Carthage must be destroyed. 

A nation's wealth — its men. 

Imagination — the pioneer of 
science. 

Right of society to control in- 
dividual opinion. 

Why epochs in civil and liter- 
ary history correspond. 

, Who made thee thy brother's 
keeper? 

. Praise and principle. 

. Love of truth a practical prin- 
ciple. 
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826. 


Know who I am from what I 


358. 




do. 


859. 


327. 


Cori'Qpt fanlts, rather than 
speak of them. 


360. 


328. 


Who is entitled to an opinion. 


361. 


329. 


Work while the sun siiines. 


362. 


330. 


Man never is, but alwa3'8 to be, 






blessed. 


363. 


331. 


Taste as a source of enjoyment. 


364. 


332. 


Our own possessions please us. 


365. 


333. 


Conflict of old and new. 


366. 


334. 


There's a Attest place for each. 




335. 


Worship of the intellect. 


367. 


336. 


Doubt no evidence of intellec- 


368. 




tual strength. 


369. 


337. 


Heroism of the thinker. 


370. 


338. 


Nature uses force only to de- 






stroy. 


371. 


339. 


Love of excellence and loye of 


372. 




excelling. 


373. 


340. 


Mutability of taste. 




341. 


Our life is what we make it 


374. 


342. 


What are the wild waves say- 


375. 




ing? 


376. 


343. 


From a distance. 


377. 


344. 


Poetry of names. 


378. 


345. 


Yesterday, to-day, and forever. 


379. 


346. 


No excellence without labor. 


380. 


347. 


Over the hills and far away. 


381. 


348. 


Let there be light. 


332. 


349. 


Until evening. 


383. 


350. 


Improve thyself. 


384. 


351. 


Hope — our leader. 


385. 


352. 


Youth, mammon, and old age. 




353. 


Expressing one's opinion. 


386. 


354. 


Deeds and motives. 


387. 


355. 


The new, not always the true. 


388. 


356. 


To know is well; to do is bet- 
ter. 


389. 


357. 


Eyes that see. 


390. 



Universal dependence. 

Wanting. 

A small leak will sink a great 

ship. 
AU'h well that ends well. 
Ever}' clQud has its silyer lin* 

*ng. 
Fault -finding. 
Pressed leaves. 
Autographs. 
A rolling stone gathers no 

moss. 
Still waters run deep. 
The year 1900. 
People will talk. 
Westward the course of empire 

takes its way. 
Faces. 

All haste, no speed. 
Where there is a will, there is 

a way. 
It is the first step that costs. 
The dice of the gods are loaded. 
Straws show the current. 
All is not gold that glitters. 
Poverty is no disgrace. 
Return of a dead author. 
Half-finished and unfinished. 
How not to do it. 
Pressed fiowers. 
Too nice. 

The why and the wherefore. 
Can my genealogy be traced to 

an ape ? 
Is art more lovely than nature? 
Is this world a vale of tears? 
Does one learn by failing ? 
Two heads are not better than 

one? 
Does might make right ? 
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